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Satrurpay, Aprit 7, 1232. 


The SENATE did not sit to-day. 

HOUSE.—Mr. BOON offered the following resolution— which lies 
on the table one day : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to lay before this 
House. at as early a period as practicable, an estimate of a survey of 
the obatructions to the navigation of the Wabash River, “ between its 
mouth and Eel River,” which was authorized by an Act of Congress, 
approved 23d May, Ic2s. 


Mospay, Aprit 9, 1232. 


SENATE.—On motion of Mr. MILLER, certain information, from 
the Department of State, relative to the English duty on cotton, was 
ordered to be printed. 

A message was received from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, iv compliance with a resolution of the Senate, copies of 
Lord Aberdeen’s letter to Mr. Barbour, and of Mr. McLane’s letter to 
Mr. Van Buren, relative to the proposed increase of duty on cotton ; 
which were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FORSYTH sabmitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to communicate to the 
Senate all the instructions given by this Government to our Minister to 
Gr. Britain, and all the correspondence of our Ministers, on the subject 
of the Colonial and West India trade, since the 3d of March, 1°25, not 
heretofore communicated, so far as the public interest will, in his judg- 
ment, permit. 

Pensions.—On motion of Mr. FOOT, the bill supplementary to the 
Act for the relief of the officers and soldiers of tha Revolutionary War, 
was taken up. 

Mr. ROBINSON offered an amendment, to inclade, in the benefits 
of the bill, the officers and soldiers who served in the Indian war, sub- 
sequent to the Revolution, ander Generals Wayne and Clark. 

After some remarks from Messrs. BIBB and GRUNDY, in favor of 
the amendment, attd from Messrs. SMITH and FOOT, in opposition 
to it— ; 

Mr.GRUNDY moved to amend the amendment, so as to provide for 
those officers and soldiers who served under Generals Hamtranck and 
St. Clair. 

Mr. BENTON addressed the Senate in support of the amendment, 
and continued his remarks until the hour of one bad arrived, at which 
time it had been agreed to go on with the special order ; when the bill 
was laid on the table. 

" aad 

HOUSE.—United States Bank.—Mr. CLAY moved the following; 

which was ordered to be printed: 


Amendment to a bill to renew and modify the Charter of the Bank of 
the United States: 

Section 1, line 6, strike ont “twenty,”’ and insert “ fifteen,”’ so as to 
make the term of charter fifteen years, instead of twenty. 

After section 5, insert the following : 

Section -. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the further duty 
of the Bank to furnish, annually, on the first day of January, to the 
chief officer of the Treasury of each State in which a Branch of said 
Bank may be situated, a statement of all the capital employed by such 
Branch, not owned by citizens resident in such State ; the 4mount of 
which portion of its capital may be taxed by the Legislature of sach 
State, to the same extent that they may tax like interests in the stock of 
other corporations, or money lent at interest, and such tax shall be paid 
by the Bank or its Branth. 

Strike out section 7, and insert the following : 

Section -. And be it further enacted, That the said Bank shall not have 
power to establish any Branch thereof, or office of discount or deposite, 
in any one of the States, without the consent of the Legislature there- 
of; and, so soon as the present Charter shall expire, the said Bank 
shall withdraw from each State any and every Branch, or office of dis- 
count and deposite, which may then be situated therein, unless the Le- 
Legislature of such State 1 consent that the same may continue 
therein. 

Section -. And be it further enacted, That, from and after the 3d day 
of March, 1836, it shall not be lawfal for the said Bank, or any of its 
Branches, or offices of discount and deposite, directly or indirectly, to 
take or receive any higher or greater rate of interest, on any of its loans 
or discounts, than at the rate.of 5 per cent. per annum. 

Section -. And be it further enacted, That, in the choice of Directors, 
or the determination of any other matter connected with the manage- 
ment or affairs of the said Bank, ro vote shall be given, or allowed to 
be given, either directly or indirectly. by any stockholder who may be 
an alien, or on account of stock beld or owned by an alien, or in trust 
for an alien ; and,if any vote shall be given, in violation of the provi- 
sions of this section, the stock, on account of which it shall have been 
given, shall be forfeited to, and become the property of, the United 
States, 

Mr. ARCHER presented a memorial from the Petersburg Rail-Road 
Company, praying for the remission of the daties on certain iron im- 
ported for the purposes of that Rail-Road. It was referred to the Com- 
mitiee on Commerce. 

Revolutionary Pensions Bill.—'The House, on motion of Mr. HUB- 
BARD, went ifto Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
—Mr. L. CONDICT in the Chair—and took up the Revolutionary 
Pensions Bill. 





Tvrspay, Aprit 10, 1832. 


SENATE.——The Senate was occupied, during the whole of the 
morning, with the reading of a number of amendments reported by the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, through Mr. GRUN- 
DY¢their Chairman, to the bill from the House, for esta lishing certain 
post routes, and discontinuing others, Asc. 

When the Secretary had finished reading the amendments— 

Mr. GRUNDY said, that the bill had been perfected, as far as the 
best judgment of the Committee would permit, with the aid of such 
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Senators and Members of the House as could conveniently afford their 
assistance. It extended every accommodation to the country that the 
nature of the case admitted, and he believed perfect satisfaction had 
been given, to al] the Members from the difierent States, who had exa- 
mined its provisions. ‘lhe Committee had set out with the principle 
that the Post Ottice Department should support itself from its own re- 
venue ; and it was upon this principle that the bill had been reported. 
If gentlemen (Mr. G. said) were disposed to print the amendments, 
and take time for deliberate examination, it would, he feared, delay the 
bill so much as to prevent its passage at this session. He hoped, as the 
subject was sufficiently understood, that the Senate would consent to 
act on it at once. 

Messrs. HOLM ES and FOOT objected to the postponement of the 
previous orders for the purpose of acting on this bill, both gentlemen 
contending that some short Ume should be ailowed to Senators to exa- 
nine into its merits, before they were cailed on to decide. 

Mr. HOLMES had an amendment to propose, relative to a change 
of a mail route in Maine, which took the Post Office from a village of 
some importance, and established it in a smaller place. This amend- 
ment he could not possibly propose at that time, because the papers ne- 
cessary to support the object he had in view, were in the hands of a 
Member of the other House. He pledged himself, however, to make 
the proposition the next day. 

Mr. GRUNDY continved to press the consideration of the bill, on 
the ground of the vast importance of the subject, and the late period of 
the session ; and alleged that the Senator from Maine (Mr. Houmes) 
had had an opportanity of proposing his amendment in the Committee, 
which he neglected to avail himself of. 

Some further remarks were made by Messrs. FOOT, GRUNDY, 
SPRAGUE, and KING ; and Mr. GRUNDY’s motion was consider- 
ed out of order, the unfinished business having precedence. 

The Appropriation Bill was then again taken up, as the unfinished 
business ; anc 

Mr. HOLMES went on with bis remarks, in reply to Mr. KANE, 
begun on Monday. He continved to the hour of adjournment, without 
coming to a conclusion. 


HOUSE.—The House resumed the consideration of the Report of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, on the subject of the charges against 
the Collector of Wiscasset ; and 

Mr. STORRS argued, in faror of an inquiry by the House, until 
the expiration of the hour. 

District of Columbia.-The Hotse,on motion of Mr. DODDRIDGE, 
then went into a Committee of he Whole—Mr. ELLSWORTH in 
the Chair—and took up the bill appertaining to the Dist. of Columbia. 


Wepsespas, Arnu 11, 1832. 

SENATE.—Pensioxs.—On motion of Mr. FOOT, the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill supplementary to the Act for the re- 
lief of the officers and soldiers of the Revolution. 

The question was on the amendment of Mr. ROBINSON, as modi- 
fied by Mr. GRUNDY, to inclade in the bill those officers and soldiers 
who served in the Indian wars, sabsequent to the Revolation, under 
Generals Clark, Wayne, Harmar, Hamtsanck, and St. Clair. 

Mr. WHITE offered an amendment, which he supported with some 
remarks, to provide, also, for those who fought in the Indian wars in 
the Southwest. 

The amendments were supported by Messrs. WHITE and BUCK- 
NER, and opposed by Messrs. SMITH and FRELINGHUYSEN. 

This debate was arrested by the arrival of the hour of one; when, on 
motion of Mr. SMITH, the bill was laid on the table. 

The General Appropriatien Bill was then takea up, as the unfinished 
business ; and 


Mr. HOLMES concluded his remarks in reply to Mr. KANE. 


HOUSE.—The House resumed the consideration of the Wiscasset’ 


charges ; and yeas 
Mr. STORRS continued his argument until the expiration of the 


our. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with information as to the number of per- 
sons employed in the Castom-House at Boston. 

It was laid on the tabie, and ordered to be printed. 

District of Columbia —-The House went into a Committee of the 
Whole—Mr. WHITE in the Chair—upun the District bills. 

And, after some time spent therein— 

The House adjourned. 





Tuvurspay, Arrum 12, 1232. 


SENATE.—Mr. DICKERSON laid on the table certain resolutions 
of the Legislature of New Jersey, instructing the Senators and request- 
ing the Representatives from that State to use their exertions to procure 
the passage of a law extending the pension system to the officers and 
soldiers of the militia of the Revolution. 

Appropriation Bill_—The Senate resumed, as the unfinished busi- 
ness, the consideration of the bill making appropriations for the support 
of the Government for the year 1532. 

Mr. CLAY rose to ask the attention of the Senate to an appropria- 
tion proposed for the diplomatic service, which he deemed to be wholly 
unnecessary. It was for the outit and salary of a Charge d’Affaires at 
Guatemala. 

After some remarks— 

Mr. CLAY moved to strike out from the bill the appropriation for the 
outfit and salary of a Charge d’Affaives to Central America; and on 
this question he called for the yeas and nays. 

yeas and nays were accordingly ordered. 

After some debate— 

Mr. WEBSTER moved an adjournment; which was lost, Ayes 15 
—Noes 20. 

Afier some remarks from Mr. CLAY— 

Mr. KNIGHT expressed his disipelination to vote before he had an 
opportunity of obtaining some addftional information. He, therefore, 
moved an adjournment. 

This motion was also lost, Ayes 18—Noes 21. , 

The question was then taken on Mr. CLAY’s motion, and decided in 
the negative, as follows : 

YE:.S—-Messrs. Clay, Clayton, Ewing, Foot, Johnston, Naudain, 
Robbins, Seymour—2. 


NAYS——Messrs. Bell, Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Chambers, 























Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hend- 
ricks, Hill, Kane, King, Knight, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Prentiss, Ro- 
binson, Swith, Tazewell, Tipton, Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler, White, 
Wilkins—39. 

On motion of Mr. MILLER, 

‘she Senate theu adjourned. 

HOUSE.—Mr. STORRS continued his remarks on the case of the 
Collector of Wiscasset. Some comparison having been drawn, by 
him, between it and the investigation now pending before a Committee 
of the House, and which had been instituted upon a memorial present- 
ed by Mr. WICKLIFFE, respecting the conduct of Mr. Hayward, 
Chief Commissioner of the Land Office— 

Mr. WICKLIFFE took occasion to make an explanation in refer- 
ence to that matter. 

The hour for morning business having expired before Mr. STORRS 
concinded his remarks— 

The House proceeded to the orders of the day, and went into Com- 
mittee of the Whele—Mr.W HITE in the Chair—and took up the con- 
sideration of sundry bills relating to the District of Columbia. 

The remainder of the day was spent upon these bills, and especially 
upon the Potomac Bridge Bill, which finally passed through the Com- 
mittee, appropriating $=0,000 to buy out the stockholders and re-build 
the bridge as a free bridge. 

The bill to appropriate $120,000 for the erection of an aqueduct over 
the Potomac, above Georgetown, for the Alexandria Canal, also passed 
through the Committee, pro forma. 

The Committee obtaived leave to sit again on the other District sub- 
jects ; and 

The House adjourned. 


Fray, Aprit 13, 1232. 


SENATE. Th@#ICE-PRESIDENT communicated a Report 
from the Secretary of fe Treasury, in reply to a resolution of the Se- 
nate, requiring the amount of duties which would be repealed if the re- 
cent bill to repeal a part of the duties on imports should pass. 

A Message from the President of the United State? was also laid be- 
fore the Senate, covering a letter from the Secretary of State, recom- 
mending the exemption of Portuguese vessels from the paying of ton- 
nage duties. 

The Senate, in Committee of the Whole, took up the Appropriation 
Bill. 

Mr. MILLER moved to strixe out the appropriation for an outfit for 
a Minister to France, in the room of Mr. Rives, who is about to return 
home. 

It was contevded, in suport of this motion, that the appropriation 
would be giviug a legislative sunetion to the appointment of a Minister 
during the recess of Congress ; and that, ia contingency should arise, 
in which it would be necessary to appoint a Mimuster, there Was a Con- 
tingent fund, which was sufficient for the payment of outfit. 

It was, on the other side, contended, that the contingént fund could 
not be properly applied to this object, and that a refusal to make the ap- 
propriation would be received as a suggestion that the Senate did not 
wish that a Minister should be sent to France. 

The question being put, there appeared Ayes 21—Noes 21. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT giving his vote in the affirmative, the mo- 
tion was carried. 

Mr. CLAY moved to strike out the provision for a Minister to Belgi- 
um, on the ground that the mission was net necessary, and made some 
remarks in support of his motion. 

The motion was likewise advocated by Messrs. TAZEWELL and 
EWING, and opposed by Messrs. HAYNE, WEBSTER, and MIL- 
LER. 

The discussion of the question was suspended, from the considera- 
tion of the fact that the nomination of a Minister was then pending in 
the Senate ; and it was agreed that the Senate should sit on Saturday, 
for the purpose of acting on that particular nomination, so as to disem- 
barrass the question. 





HOUSE. Mr. LEAVITT, from the Committee on Internal Im- 
provements, reported a bili for laying out and making a read, to run 
Southwardly from Lower Sandusky to the boundary line established 
by the Treaty of Greenville, Ohio, agreeably to the provisions of the 





reaty. 

Mr. MERCER, from the same Committee, reported a bill to empow- 
er the State of Illivois to surrender certain lands granted by the United 
States, and to provide, more effectually, for the construction of a canal 
from the river Illinois to Lake Michigan. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a Message from the President 
of the United States, on the subject of exempting Portuguese vessels 
from tonnage duties, in consequence of a hke exemption being extend- 
ed to vessels of the United States in Portuguese ports. Referred to the 
Commitiee on Commerce. 





Saturpay, Aprit 14, 1832. 
The SENATE sat with closed doors to-day, on Executive business. 


HOUSE.—The SPEAKER presented the following commtnication 
from Mr. STANBERY, a Member of this Heuse, from the State of 
Ohio: 

To the Honorable Axvrew Stevenson, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives : 

Sin: I was waylaid in the street, near to my boarding-house, last 
night, about 8 o’clock, and attacked, knocked down by a biudgeon, and 
severely bruised and wounded, by Samuel Houston, late of Tennessee, 
for words spoken in my place in the House of Representatives; by rea- 
son of which, I am confined to my bed,and unable to discharge my du- 
ties in the House, and attend to the interests of my constituents. 

I communicate this information to you, and request you will lay it 
before the ~— a 

ery res ully, yours, 
Mele Oe ee WILLIAM STANBERY, 
Memberof the House of Representatives, from Ohio. 


After the reading of this letter— 

Mr. VANCE offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Speaker do issue his warrant, directed to the Ser- 

ant-at-Arms attending the House, commanding him to take in custo- 
y, wherever to be found, the body of Samuel Houston, and the same 
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in his custody to keep, subject to the further order aud direction of this 
House. 

(pon the question of the adoption of this resolution, a debate ensu- 
ed, in which Mr. POLK opposed, and Messrs. VANCE and JENIFER 


andvoéated, it. 


Mr. SPELGHT then moved to amend the resolution of Mr. VANCE, ' 


by striking out all after the word “ Resolved,” and inserting théfollow- 
ing words: 

That a Select Committee be appointed, to whom shall be referred the 
communication of the Hon. William Stanbery, a Member of this House, 
om the State of Ohio, in relation to an assault and battery committed 
on hin by Samuel Houston, with power to take such steps as will in- 
sure a thorough investigation of the transaction. 

Mr. DODDRIDGE called for the previous question; which was not 
sustained, Yeas 58—Navs not counted. 

The original resolution was then advocated by Messrs. COULTER 
wd DRAYTON. The latter gentleman stated his opimon to be, that 
the lesumony to be required iti tilts Case, before a Warraut should issue, 
ought to be the same as that required in the courts. 

Mr. VANCE said, that, with a view of obviating any difficulty which 
might arise from the complaintof his colleague not being made on oath, 
he had procured a proper verification of the statement in the letter. He 
submitted the following affidavit ; which was received by general con- 
senti— 

“ District of Columbia, County of Washington, to wit: 
On this 14th day of April, 1832, William Stanbery personally ap- 
neared before me, the subscriber, a Justice of the Peace in and for the 
said County, and made oath, in due form of law, to the truth of the 
ts stated in the furegoing letter, addressed to the Speaker of the Honse 

of Representatives of the United States. D. A. HALL, J.P.” 

The debate was then further continned, by Messrs. PATTON and 
BEARDSLEY against, and Messrs. BURGESS, DAVIS of Massachu- 
setts, POSTER, and WICKLIFFE, in favor, of the resolution 

The latter gentleman called for the previous question ; and, apon 
taking the ayes and noes, they were as follows: Ayes 106—Noes 64. 
So the amendment was not agreed to. 

‘The question recurring on the original resolution of Mr. VANCE, it 
as adopted, Aves 145— Noes 25. 

So the resolution was agreed to ; and, 

At five o'clock. the House adjourned. 


- 
<<“ 





Monnay, Arru, 16, IR32. 

SENATE.—Mr. CLAY, from the Committee on Manufactures, to 
which had been referred the amendment to Mr. CLAY’s resolution, di- 
recting that Committee to inquire into the expediency of reducing the 
price of the public lands, and of transferring them to the States im 
which they lie, upon reasonable terms, made a voluminous Report 
thereon, adverse to the proposition, accompanied by the following bill: 


\ BILL to appropriate, for a limited time, the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands of the United States. 

Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, That, from and after the 31st 
day of December next, there be allowed and paid, to each of the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Mlinois, Alabama, Missouri, iiccippi and Louisi- 
ana, over and above what each of the States is entitled to by the terms 
of the compacts entered into between them, respectively, upon their ad- 
mission into the Ugion, and the United States, the sum of ten per cent. 
upon the nett amount of the sales of the public lands which, subse- 
quent to the day aforesaid, shall be made within the several limits of 
the said State ; which said sum of ten per centum shall be applied to 
some object or objects of internal improvement within the said States, 
under the direction of their respective Legislatures. 

Section 2. And be it further enacted, That, after deducting the said 
ten per centum, and what, by the compacts aforesaid, has heretofore 
been allowed to the States aforesaid, the residue of the nett proceeds of 
all the public lands of the United States, wherever situated, which shall 
be sold subsequent to the said 31st day of December next, shall be di- 
vided among the twenty-four States of the Union, according to their re- 
opersive Pratecvat Represcstadve population, as ascertained by the last 
census, to be a »plied, by the Legislatures of the said States, to such ob- 
jects of edacati®@n, internal improvement, colonization, or reimburse- 
ment of any existing debt contracted for internal improvements, as the 
said Legislatures may severally designate and authorize. 

Section 3. And be it further enacted, That the said several sums shall 
he paid at the ‘Treasury of the United States, half-yearly, to such per- 
son or persons as the respective Legislatures of the said States may au- 
thorize and direct. 

Section 4. And be it further enacted, That this Act shall continne and 
be in force for the term of five years from the said 3ist day of Decem- 
ber next, unless the United States shall become involved in war 
with any foreign Power; in which event, from the commencement of 
hostilities this Act shall cease and be no longer in force : Provided, ne- 
rertheless, That if, prior to the expiration of this Act, any new State or 
States shall be admitted into the Union, the power is reserved of assign- 
ing, by law, to sach new State or States, the proportion to which such 
State or States may be entitled, upon the principles of this Act, and 
upon the principles of any of the compacts made as aforesaid, with ei- 
ther of the seven States first mentioned. 

The Report and Bill having been read— 





Mr. BENTON rose and said, that, while the Report was being read, ; 


his mind had been differently exercised as to the proper manner of dis- 
posing of it. At first he had proposed to move for the rejection of 
the Report, in strict accordance with the old Parliamentary rule ; but, 
as that course had never,to his knowledge, been pursued in the Senate, 
he would content himself with another motion. He could not suffer 
this Report to be received, and the Bill to take the usual course, with- 
out giving his reasons, in full, for entertaining the strongest objections 
ta both. He likened this Report to the celebrated Report, made seve- 
ral years ago, by one of the Heads of the Departments, in opposition to 
offering inducements to the poor people to remove to the Western 
States; and the reasons in that Report were given with a frankness not 
to be found in this. It was, that the working people might be kept at 
home to labor for the manufactories. The 2 rmnedon (said Mr. B.) 
with which the doctrines inculeated in that Report were received. ought 
to have been a guaranty that such would never again have been offered 
io the American People. ‘The principle in that Report, and the one 
before the Senate, was the same—to keep the poor people, from 2 years 
old wp to 80, at home, to work in the manufactories. The principle in 
both was hostile to the growth and prosperity of the new States ; and 
the most odious part of it was, that these were to be seduced into an 
approval of the measure, by having first a slice of themselves offered 
them. He had read of calamitous shipwrecks, in which a starving 
wretch, about to be sacrificed to appease the raging hunger of his com- 
redes, petitioned first to be allowed a slice fron off his own body. And 
this was but a type of what was contemplated for the new States: they 
were first te be tempted with a taste from themselves, before the harpies 
began to devour them. Mr. B. painted, in lively colors, the evils that 
would foliow the adeption of the principles contained in the Report. 
The old States would calculate minutely the interest they held in the 
new. Countless ageats would be sent out to bid up and enhance the 
price of the lands; and every tree and stone would be counted as a 
part of the property of these new partitioning powers, and the farmers 
harrassed with persecutions for cutting a stick or removing a stone. 
The argument used for this new partition, was the identical one used 
by Prussia. when she proposed to Austria and Russia the partition of 
Poland. The Northern Powers ef Europe alone were engaged in that 
nefacious transaction—no Southern Power participated im jt. 

Afler some further remarks, Mr. B. said, he did not know precisely 
what course to propose with regard to the Report and Bill. He believed 
he would move wo refer both to the Committee on Public Lands. with 
instructions to report a bill to reduce the price of the public jands, and 
grant preferences te actual settlers. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT suggested that that could only be done af- 
ter the bill had received its secoud reading. 

Mr. BEN'TON said, he hoped it never would be read a second time. 
_ Mr. SMITH moved to lay the bill on the table, for the purpose of 
‘taking up the Appropriation Bill. 

This question was decided in the affirmative, as follow’ : 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Buckner, Dallas, Forsyth, Grundy, 
Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, 
Poindexter, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, ‘Tyler, White, 
Wilkins—24. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dickerson, Dudley, 
Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, Johnston, Kuight, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Sprague, Towlinson, Waggaman, Webster—19. 

Mr. CLAY then moved to print 3,000 extra copies. 

Mr. CHAMBERS said, from the importance of the subject, the lar- 
gest number ought to be printed. He would, therefore, move for the 
printing of 5,000 extra copies. 

Mr. ROBINSON hoped that no additional number of copies would 
be ordered, until the Committee of Public Lands, or some other Com- 
mittee, friendly to the West, had au opportunity to prepare an answer, 
to go out with it. When that was done, he pledged himself to vote for 
the printing of the largest number of copies ; but, until then, he was 
unwilling to sanction the publication of a Report so directly opposed to 
the object for which the reference to the Committee had been made. 

Mr. SMITH then moved to lay the motion to print on the table. 

The motion was negatived, Yeas 4—Nays 4’). 

After a debate, in which Messrs. WEBSTER, POINDEXTER, 
MILLER, KANE, CLAY, RUGGLES, CLAYTON, KING, FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN, ROBINSON, EWING, DICKERSON, HAYNE, 
HOLMES, BUCKNER, WHITE, JOHNSTON, MANGUM, and 
BIBB, took part— 

The question was taken simply on the motion to print, and it was de- 
cided unanimously in the affirmative. 

The question was then taken on the motion to print 5,000 extra co- 
pies, and it was decided in the affirmative—Yeas 26—Nays 19—as fol- 
lows : 

Y EAS—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chase, Clay, Clayton, Dickerson, 
Dudley, Ewing. Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Mil- 
ler, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, 
Tomlinson, Tyler, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins—26. 

NAYS—-Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Dallas, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, 
Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Moore, Robinson, 
Smith, Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, White—19. 

The Senate then adjourned. 
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HOUSE.—The SPEAKER informed the House, that, in pursuance 
of the resolution adopted on Saturday, he bad issued his warrant, di- 
recting the Sergeant-at-Arms to take into custody Samuel Houston ; 
that the warrant had been executed,and that Samuel Houston was now 
in custody, awaiting the further order of the House. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, snbmitted a resolution, which, after 
a considerable debate, was adopted, in the words following : 

Resolved, That Samuel Houston be brought to the bar of the House, 
to answer the charge of having assaulted and beaten William Stanbery, 
a Member of this House, from the State of Ohio, for words spoken by 
said Stanbery, in his place as a Member of this House, in debate upon 
a question depending before this House. 

Mr. Houston was hereupon conducted to the bar of the House, at- 
tended by the Sergeant-at-Arms, and was addressed by the SPEAKER 
in the following terms: 

Samuel Houston, you have been bought before this House, by its 
order, to answer the charge of having assaulted and beaten William 
Stanbery, a Member of the House of Representatives, from the State 
of Ohio, for words spoken by him in his place as a Member of the House, 
in debate upon a question then depeniing before the House. Before 
you are called upon to answer, in any manner, to the subject-matter of 
this charge, it is my duty, as the Presiding Officer of this House, to in- 
form you, that, if you desire the aid of counsel, the testimony of wit- 
nesses, time to prepare for defence, or have any other request to make, 
in relation to the subject, your request will now be received and consi- 
dered by the House. If, however, you neither wish for counsel, wit- 
nesses, or further time, but are now ready to proceed to the investiga- 
tion of the charge, you will state it, and the House will take order ac- 
cordingly. : 

Whereupon the said Samuel Houston answered : 

Mr. Speaker—Sir: I wish no counsel; I shall require the attendance 
of witnesses, having but this mprning been apprized of the course which 
would be pursued by the House; and believing, as J do, that the inves- 
tigation is to form a precedent essentially involving the liberty of Ame- 
rican citizens, I will claim at least twenty-four hours to prepare my re- 
sponse to the accusation. 

He was then conducted from the bar, in the same form, attended by 
the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, moved the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of Privileges, to consist of seven Members, to consider and re- 
port the proceedings proper to be observed by the House, in the trial of 
the case. 

The resolution was agreed to without debate,and the following Mem- 
bers were forthwith appointed, by the CHAIR, to compose the Com- 
| inittee, viz: Messrs. Davis of Massachusetts, Drayton, ‘Taylor, Wayne, 
Muhlenburg, Clay, and Ellsworth. 

The House then adjourned. 








AN EXPOSITION OF EVIDENCE 
IN SUPPORT OF THE 
FREE TRADE MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 
BY HENRY LEE, OF MASSACHUSETTS, ONE OF THE COMMITTEE. 





NO. 5. 
THE SUGAR TAX. 


This is a tax which can be estimated with more correctness 
than many others, because both the amount of sugar made at 
home, and that imported, may be accurately ascertaived. Ac- 
cording to the ‘Treasury returus, the import of brown sugar 
for 1826 to 1829, (four years,) was 256,572,770 Ibs., of which 
quantity, 42,369,914 Ibs. were exported, leaving for consump- 
tion, 214,202,856 Ibs., thus making the annua! eousomption of 
foreign sugar 53,550,589 ibs. 

The quantity made at home has never exceeded 90,000,000 
Ihs.; and within a few years has been as low as 65,000,000 Ibs. 
We will estimate it at’75,000,000 Ibs. and the importation at 
55,000,000 ibs. 

The duty on this amount of imported sogar is 1,650,000 
dollars. This tax goes into the National Treasury, as revente ; 
but on the domestic sugar there is also a tax of 3 cents per Ib., 
amounting Yo 2,250,000 dollars, because the consumers are 
compelled to pay this increase of price in consequence of the 
duty, which prevents their bartering their produce for the 
cheaper foreign sugar. ° 

The whole protecting duty on sugar, then, is 3.900,000 dol- 
lars, of which 1,650,000 dollars (the duty collected on foreign 
sugar) go into the Treasury, as revenue, and 2,250,000 dollars 
go into the private pockets of a few wealthy planters of Louis- 
ina, as protection. 


Both from its magnitede avd the small number who enjoy 








its benefits, there is no feature of the Protecting System whict; 
exhibits its oppressiveness and gross inequality more strikingly 
than the tax on segar. From a statement of the produce g/ 
1828-0 (the largest crop which has been raised in this country) 
it appears that there were but 691 sugar estates of which 207 
were net in a productive condition. ‘The quantity produced 
was 87,965 hhds., averaging 1000 lbs. each, or 88,000,000 |b. 
Of the 44 estates in bearing, 170 produced less than 60 hhds., 
they may have averaged 40 hhds., or tegether 6,800 hhds, 
leaving 81,165 bhds. for 314 estates; the bounty on which, a 
30 dollars per bhd., is 2,434,950 dollars, being 7,774 dollars ty 
each estate, besides the bounty of 5 cents per gallon on mo. 
lasses. Some of the proprietors appear as owners of severg) 
estates; so that probably, there were not more than 450 pro. 
prietors who shared this enormous bounty. 

ilere, then, is a tax on a necessary of life, of more than fou, 
millions per annum, levied on thirteen millions of people, fo, 
the protection of less than five hundred individuals, most 
whom are doubtiess in a prosperous, and many. as we have 
reason to believe, in a wealthy condition. Can any ove deny. 
then, that the policy against which we contend, is unjust, up. 
equal, and oppressive? Afier the demonstrative evidence her 
adduced, can there be any hesitation in condemning a system 
which thus taxes the many for the benefit of a few, and which 
cannot accomplish the views of its supporters, unless it pro. 
duce that effect? 

That we may not be accused of undue severity in our judg. 
ment of the sugar tax, we will adduce the opinion of ove of 
the most zealous advocates of the ** American System.” Mr. 
Carey says, ** The exorbitant duty of 3 cents per Ib., equal to 
75 a 100 per centum, on brown sugar, a necessary of life. 
and chiefly used by the poor, is for the protection of the 
wealthy planters of Louisiana, who always vote, en masse, 
against the protection of manufactures, by duties of 25, 30, or 
33 percent. The duties on sugar operate most ruinously on 
the merchants engaged in the West India trade, in which thar 
article forms a chief item of remittance, and is always, or, at 
least, almost always, a@ losing concern.” 

Mr. Niles says, ** We are really impressed with a belief that 
if the duty on sugar was one and a half cents per Ib., instead 
of 3 cents, that, while the revenue would be increased by the 
greater cousumption of the foreign articles, the demand for 
our agricultural products, such as flour, beef, pork, &e., and 
many manufactures, would be nearly doubled in the increased 
trade which that reduction of duty would give rise to, in the 
enlarged market afforded for the productions of Cuba and 
other West India Islands.” 

Here we have, from two of the most ardent supporters of the 
Restrictive System, a striking, though by no means exaggerat- 
ed, account of the pernicious consequences of what they justly 
term “‘a monopoly of a necessary of life, chiefly used by the 
poor.” But, as they further say, it not only imposes a heavy tax 
on the poor, but ‘operates most ruinously upon the merchants 
engaged in the West India trade, in which that article forms 
a chief item of remittance,” and thus, as Mr. Niles affirms, de- 
prives us of a demand for those agricultural productions, aud the 
employment of that shipping, on which the poor aad industrious 
classes depend, not for luxuries, but for comfort and subsis- 
tence. 

There is not, indeed, a branch of commerce affording a 
more useful occupation to capital and labor than our trade 
with Porto Rico, St. Croix, and Cuba. From these places we 
draw the greatest part of our supply of foreign brown sugar, 
in exchange for the staple and bulky articles of our soil, for 
which we stand in the greatest need of a foreign market. 
Notwithstanding this, we tax their sugar 75 a 100 per cemtum, 
and their spirits nealy double even that extravagant rate. 
This trade also employs a vast quantity of our shipping, and 
a great many seamen. Yet the farmers, merchants, and navi- 
gators are told, and many of them are made to believe, that 
the existing system is beneficial to agriculture, commerce, and 
pavigation. 

The cause, however, bad as it is, has bad zealous, and we 
doubt not honest defenders. How could it be otherwise, em- 
bracing, as this does, the interests of a small but wealthy class, 
sustained, too, by other classes having like interests and pre- 
tensions w defend? An examination of the leading positions 
on which the advocates of this monopoly rely for its defence, 
will eonelude what we have to say on this part of our subject. 

I. It is contended that the planters were encouraged by le- 
gislative protection to undertake the cultivation of sugar, and 
therefore, it would be a violation of the publie faith to with- 
draw any of the protection now enjoyed. In conformity with 
this view of the subject, the Legislature of Louisiana, ip their 
Memorial to Congress during the last session, assert, that “a 
slight historical retrospect will prove that it was in a great 
measure an involuntary direction of their industry. The Gen- 
eral Government, if it did not compel, them to the pursuit, in- 
vited them to attempt it.”’ 

A brief statement of facts will, we think, utterly overthrow 
this part of their defence. 

The system of high protecting duties commenced im [816. 
The cultivation of sugar in Louisiaua existed long before that 
period. According to Pitkin, the produce io 1810 had risen to 
10,000,000 Ibs., and he adds that the culture was rapidly ex- 
tending. Coxe confirms this statemept. At that period, Pit- 
kin estimated the consumption of all sorts of sugars at 70,000,000 
ibs. ; so that our domestic production of Louisiana and of ma- 
ple sugar (which was also about 10,000,000 lbs.,) was equal to 
about two-fifths of the consumption of brown sugar. The 
duty on foreign brown sugar was then 24 cents per |b., or about 
20 a 25 per cent. on the then cost of foreign sugar; and it was 
established at that rate, before Louisiana was admitted into 
the Union, not for protection, but for revenue. At this time, 
with no higher duty than 25 per centum, and that absolutely 
necessary for revenue, it cannot be pretended thgt the planters 
were foreed into the culture of sugar, or even encouraged to it, 
by legislative bounties, 

But it is further contended, in the Lovisiana Memorial, that, 
by the Act of 1816, further encouragement was granted, which 
strengthens their claim to the existing bounty of 75 a 100 per 
centum. 

The war duty on brown sugar was 5 cents per Ib., which, at 
the cost of the article at that time, was not half so high as the 
existing ratio of protection., Nevertheless, Congress reducéd it 
to 3 cents, thus adding but half of a cent to the duty, first im- 
posed, of 24 cents, whilst the duties on woolleng were raised 
from the former rate of 15 per centum to 25 per centum, 
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and on cottons from 15 per centem to an average of JU a 40 
per centum. 

What, then, was the ratio of protection which the planters 
of Louisana received, by the duty imposed on brown sugar by 
the Act of 1816, solely for revenue, and on which they now 
rest their claims to a protection of 75 a 100 per centum ! 

Mr. Senator Johaston says, “* The price of sugar in 1516 
was 18 cents, the duty of 3 cents was 16 per cent.” This 
comes from oue of the most intelligent and zealous advocates 
of the existing duty. We believe, however; that the cost of 
brown sugar abroad, was 10 a 12 cents per lb., making the 
protection 25 a d3p per centum; and this, we apprebend, is 
ihe utmost ratio which can be claimed on the ground of en- 
couragement to the cultivation by Acts of legislation. 

I]. lt is maintained that the pation has been compensated 
for high duties, by the beneficial effect of the bome com- 
petition in reducing the price of sugar. That is to say, the 
additional supply of. the sugar raised in Louisiana since 1516, 
is the cause of the fall in price in ail parts of the world. “It 
isa great mistake,” says the Memorial to which we have ad- 
verted, ** to suppose that the sugar of the West Indies could 
ve allorded at the present prices, if the competition created by 
the preductious of Louisiana ceased in the market.” 

This is one of the most popular arguments by which the 
extreme duties, not ouly on sugar, but on cottons, woollens, 
iron, &c. are defended. No. one, however, acquainted with 
the causes which regulate the market value of the great staples 
of commerce, will allow it any weight—for the obvious reason, 
that the quantity of sugar raised, or that can be raised here 
js inconsiderable when we take into view the geveral sup- 
ply of the article, and the unlimited quantity of labor and 
extent of soil, which can be »rought into requisition for its 
production, in climates much better adapted to its cultivation 
than Louisiana. 

The market price of all commodities depends upon the pro- 
portion of the supply to the demand. ‘The return of peace, 
alter the fall of Bonaparte, created a sudden and great demand 
for most of the great staples of commerce, and of sugar 
among the rest. ‘The consequence was a rapid extension of 
ihe production of them, which, in time, reduced the price of 
almost all of them, and perhaps of none more than the article 
of sugar. At this moment it is extremely depressed, and pro- 
bably below the cost of production, allowing the average rate 
of profit og capital. 

In 1815 and 1816, brown sugar (now selling at Ga & cents 
per Ib.) was worth 12 a l@ cents per lb. Io Cuba, the quali- 
ties Which are now selling at 2 a3 cents per lb., were then at 6 
aS cents per lb.; and the reduction io price in other countries 
has been equally great. All this was the necessary conse- 
quence of the high prices of the former period. ‘To ascertain 
the effect of the increased cultivation in Louisiana upon its 
price, let us estimate the general supply of sugar in the great 
markets of the world. 

The consumption of Great Britain is about 400,000,000 Ihs.; 
that of France about 200,000,000 ibs., of foreign and domes- 
uc; and that of all Europe besides, we will call 500,000,000 
lo. The consumption of the United States is about 150,000,000 
los. ; that of the rest of the continent and of the islands, at 
east as much more, making in all, 1,400,000,090 Ibs. ‘To this 
sto he added the consumption of those countries and islands 
a Asia, to which we can, and do, freely resort for supplies, 
making the aggregate 2,000,000,000 Ibs. ‘The production 
must be somewhat greater, at this moment, as may be inferred 
from the accumulation of stock for some years past. Wedo 
pot profess to be very accurate in this statement, nor is it es- 
sential to our purpose to be so; but we are confident that we 
lave not over-estimated the annual production of this great 
taple. 

In 1810, the produce of Louisiana was 10,000,000 Ibs. ; in 
1816, it was probably 25,000,000 Ibs., and it is new about 
79,000,000 Ibs., making an addition to the general supply of 
0,000,000 Ibs. since the Protecting System commenced. This 
i824 per ceat. of the total supply of the commercial world. 
lhe question is, what effect can the additional supply of so small 
portion of the whole quantity have upon the price of this staple ? 
‘o our apprehension, the effect would have been impercepti- 
‘le, had this quantity vever been raised, or were its production 
ow stopped. But, even were it demonstrable that this 24 per 
ent. of the amount raised, had a material effect on the price, 
the obvious answer would be, that the extension of its cultiva- 
ion, in places infinitely better adapted to it than Louisiana, 
vould immediately remove the difficulty. We are placed 
within a few days’ sail of the finest sugar countries in the 
orid.* Its culture could be increased there to almost any ex- 
ent, and were our planters to abandon it, we might be suppli- 
dwith any addition te the amount of our present consump- 
on, at half its preseut price.* 










" The following statement shows at how low a price sugar can be 
used, in a climate and soil suited to its preduction, and the excessive 
bounty paid to sugar planters. 

“The duties in the ‘ American System,’ generally considered most 
ppressive,”’ says A Correspondent of the Salem Gazette, ‘are those 
pon sugar, hemp, iron, and manufactures of coarse woollens. The 
luty upon sugar oppresses all classes; because, as an article of neces- 
ity, it is used by both rich and poor throughout the Union. The great 
‘ipping interest is oppressed by the duty on hemp, whilst that upon 
ron, an article of the first importance, bears upon ail, and particularly 
pon the agricultural class. Manufactures of coarse woollens are 
axed generally over one hundred per cent. upon their European first 
ost, and the effect is to oppress the poor in every part of the Union; 
s the cheapest and coarsest goods are taxed the tughest. But, as to 
ugar, which is first referred to—when we reflect that the whole num- 
er of proprietors of sugar plantatidns is but about 700, who prepared 
ne article by the aid of slave labor exclusively, (the number of slaves 
' every description being about 39,000) we canneét but ask our- 
elves, is it reasenable, is it just, that the whole Union should be taxed 
‘ve and a half mullions of dollars, that seven hundred planters should 
row rich? ‘To show more forcibly the oppressive effect of the high 
uty upon sugar, { give herewith a statement of the actual cost, all 
harges included, of six hhds. of sugar of good quality, bought the 
ast season at Ponce, in Porto Rico, and which shows it to have been 
laced on board ship for a fraction less than one and a half cents per 
und; and have added also the nett weight returned to the custom- 
louse here, with the amount of duty charged thereon: 

Poxce, 1831. 



















6 hhds. sugar, weighing 5013 Ibs., at 14 cents, . - $75 19 
Exportduty - - + + «+ - 13 13 

Commission, 24 per cent. AWS ee ee 2 20 

Lighterage - - - - . 2 48 

. Total $93 00 





The, same remarks, with regard to the fall of prices, are 
applicable, in a greater or less degree, to the reduction in the 
prices of nearly all the other protected articles. They have 
fallen, not, as is most absurdly maintained, because they are 
taxed, nor because of domestic competition, but from causes 
operating upon all the markets of the world, aud which would 
have reduced them to their present rates, had the Protecting 
System never been thought of. 

lil. The advocates of the sugar monopoly urge, as a reason 
in favor of its continuance, the employment of a great deal of 
capital and slave labor, by which the value of slaves is en- 
hanced in the slave-holding States. 

The amount of capital and of slave labor employed in the 
cultivation of sugar, has been immensely exaggerated. As 
few, even amongst the intelligent classes, have investigated the 
matter, and as the assertions of those interested in sustaining 
the system are taken upon trust, the current representations 
upon this subject have had much effect in reconciling many to 
the system. ' 

Mr. Niles says, ‘The sugar business employs 18,000 ful! 
hands,” and adds, that “ the ruin of the sugar planters would 
depreciate slave property in the United States 100,000,000 
dollars. 

Mr. Edward Everett, however, in his speech, in May 1830, 
in defence of the preseut system, goes much further. He says, 
“The sugar culture, which has grown up io Louisiana, under 
the ‘Tariff Laws, has created a n@éw demand for labor, which 
is met principaliy from the old Atlantic States. It is my de- 
liberate opinion, that hitherto the States most benefitted by the 
laws for the protection of manufactures, lie south of the Po- 
tomac. ‘The Southern States have a mouopoly of a species 
of property, increasing in numbers, and which, under any cir- 
cumstances, decreases in value. I mean their slaves.” 

Mr. E. proceeds, and estimating the number of slaves at 
2,000,000, at 200 dollars each, giving a capital of 400,000,000 
dollars, he maintains that the transportation of slaves from the 
other States to Louisiana, for the increasing cultivation of su- 
gar, has affected the value of the whole slave property of the 
United States 100 per cent.* Mr. E. closes by asserting it as 
his belief that the labor of the South, now amounting to a 
monied capital of 400,000,000 dollars, would not, but for this 
circumstance, be worth more than 200,000,000 dollars at this 
moment, and that rapidly declining. “Here then, (he says,) 
is one operation of the Tariff, creating to the Southern plant- 
er a capital of 200,000,000 dollars, or 12,000,000 dollars 
annually.” 

Mr. Seuator Johnston, in his letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, concurs in Mr. Everett’s views. Mr. J. estimates 
the whole slave population at 2,153,370, at 200 dollars each, 
making 430,674,000 dollars. The value of this property, 
throughout the Union, he considers so entirely regulated by 
the number employed in the cultivation of sugar, that a reduc- 
tion in its price of but | cent per lb., would sink the slave 
capital fram 430 to 215,000,000 of dollars. “ The present 
price of slaves,’ he says, ‘is fixed by sugar at 54 cents per 
lb.; of this, the expenses are equal to 34 cents, leaving 2 cents 
profit,+ and this 2 cents constitutes the standard of the value 
of slaves ; whatever, therefore, diminishes this sum, diminishes 
the value of slaves, by the same rule. ‘Thus the reduction of 
l cent profit would diminish the profit one-half, and therefore 
the rate of interest in the investinent one-half, and therefore 
the value of slaves one-half.” “It is the production of this 
article of sugar in Louisiana, which gives the actual value to 
slave property; the price of these brought here annually, ts 
usually not much less than 2,000,000 dollars, estimating them 
at their first cost in Virginia, Maryland, and the other States 
where they are purchased.” 

The only impression on a rational miod from such a high- 
colored picture of the pecuniary advantage of the sugar cul- 
ture and the domestic slave trade, would be, that at least one- 
half of tke slave population, aud a large portion of the money 
capital of the Union, were employed in the cultivation of 
sugar, since nothing short of this could produce such a result as 
sustaining the value of 430,000,000 dollars to the extent of 50 
per cent. 

Let us examine this subject, first, with regard to the amount 
of capital employed. ‘The gross value of an average crop of 
sugar, estimating it at 75,000,000 Ibs., and, at Mr. Johnston's 
value of 54 cents, is 4,125,000 dollars. To this is to be added 
3,000,000 gallons of molasses, (at 40 gallons per bhd.) at 20 
cents, amounting to 600,000 dollars; making the gross value 


$93, Porto Rico currency, is equal, at 20 per centum dis- 
count, to : - - - - - : - - $74 40 

“The returned weight to the custom-house was for nett lbs. 4963, 
upon which a duty of three cents per lb. was charged, amounting to 
$148 89, a sum actually double its cost in Porto Rico and in effect tre- 
bling its cost in the United States, the moment the duty was ascer- 
tained. 

“ The above facts must satisfy every candid mind that the duty of 
four cents upon white, and three upon brown sugar, is extremely op- 
pressive, and bring home the question as to the expediency of its con- 
tinuance, to the bosom of every man in New England.” 


* «| know that this trade is regarded as discreditable to the South; 
that the last thing a planter will part with is his servants. But in the 
division of estates, in the execution of judgments, in the punishment of 
misconduct, cases arise under the laws of the country, in Which these 
sales of this kind of property take place, and by them the demand for 
Louisiana is supphed. 1 am told that the effect of this demand on the 
value of slaves, 1s equal to 10 per centam ; that the whole mass of the 
property is enhanced, or kept from falling to that extent.” 

The above extract is from Mr. Everett's speech in Congress in de- 
fence of the taxes on sagar, iron, wool and woollens, cotton goods, 
glass, &c., ranging from 25 to 200 per cent., and bearing on the people, 
not in proportion to their wealth, but to their want ef it—one of the 
characteristic features of the “‘ American System.” For a satisfactory 
refatation of the principles on which the system is founded, the reader 
is referred to the North American Review, from 1816 to 1826, in which 
will be found a series of well written essays, some of which have 
often been attributed to Mr. Everett, and never denied by him. 


t According to this statement, the gain on sugar, at the price of 54 
cents per |b., is 2 cents on a cost of 34 cents, equal to 56 per cent. But 
the price of sugar, for the last fifteen years, has averaged 8 a 9 cents 
per lb., which raises the profits much higher, even though a liberal 
allowance be madé for greater charges of cultivation than are now in- 
carred. That the planters of Louisiana should be desirous to sustain 
a monopoly like this, is not surprising. But it is lamentable that the 
nation is deluded into the support of a system, of which this sugar tax 
is one of the least onerous burdens it imposes. It is still more Jamenta- 
ble that our National Legislature should lose sight of every principle 


of justice, in refusing to relieve the country of such an unjust, unequal, | 


and unnecessary taxation. 


of the sugar crop 4,725,000 dollars. This, certainly, does not 
indicate the employment of a very large capital,* including in the 
term, slaves, fixtures, land, and every other species of in- 
vestment. 

Let us compare this amount with the whole productive a 
try of the country, which Mr. Everett, in the very speec®al- 
luded to, estimates at 1,000,000,000 dollars annually. Now 
the value of land and labor depends on the general employ- 
ments of the country, and not on any particular branch of in- 
dustry. But it may be contended that the value of slave la- 
hor depends on those particular employments pursued in the 
slave-holding States.+ Granting this, we will estimate the 
annual product of these employments, such as raising cotton, 


It should not be forgotten that nearly the whole of this capital 
could be applied to other purposes, were the culture of sugar abandon- 
ed, and that the tax paid by the country, for supporting this culture, is 
» cents per |b., on a consumption of 150,000,000 Ibs., equal to 4,500,000 
a per annum, or about the whole gross value of the sugur crop of the 

nited Mates. 


+ If any retiance can be placed on Mr. Senator Johnston's estimate 
of the cost of sugar, which he calls 34 cents, affording a profit of 56 
per centum at the low price of 54 cents per pound, a considerable re- 
duction of duty might be made, and still leave the planters a handsome 
profit. ‘The annexed statement from the New York Evening Post. 
corroborates, in some meagure, that of Mr. Johnston, though it makes 
the profit jess. 

‘* At the time when Louisiana was transferred to the United States, 
there were comparatively but few sugar estates in that colony: ‘The 
great advantages which the new political connexion offered to those 
engaged in this branch of agriculture, had the effect to induce the for- 
mation of similar establishments by settlers from every part of the 
Union, and in a short time sugar became one of the staple articles of 
the new State. The quantity has continued to increase, and to such an 
extent, that the crop of the present year is estimated at about one hun- 
dred thousand hogsheads, or one hundred millions of pounds. This in- 
crease Is not to be wondered at, when we consider that the planter is in 
the first place protected by a duty of three cents per pound on foreign 
sugar, and that, in the second place, his crop is shipped to the northern 
and western consumer free from any custom-house duty, and that such 
supplies as his estate may require from other parts of the Union are 
brought to him also free from all custom dues. It follows, therefore, that 
their sugar is sent all over the Union, charged only with the expense of 
transportation, insurance, and commissions, and other supplies are re- 
ceived equally as cheap. 

‘* Having some experience in sugar plantations, we will now proceed 
to examine whether such extraordinary protection is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

‘We will suppose that a plantation has been made at an outlay of 
fifty theusand dollars, an investment, however, by no means common 
with new setilers, who generally have not the command of such large 
means. 

“ The capital is laid out as follows :— 


In 500 acres of land, at $10 per acre, - . - $5,000 


60) negroes, at an average of $300 each, - - 18,000 
Dwelling, negro and other houses, works, tools, steam 

engine &c. - . : . - a . 23.000 
Expenses of living before making a crop, and other in- 

cidental expenses, - - : - - - 4,000 


S50,000 

“ OF the 590 acres, 300 will be laid out in canes, and the remainder 
will be for pasturage. The good lands are generally said to yield 1500 
pounds of sugar and 100 gallons molasses: bat we will take what is 
considered a low medium—say 300 acres of cane, at 1250 lbs. per acre, 
375,000 Ibs. molasses, about 24 gals. per acre, 25,000 gallons. At the 
present time sugar is quoted, on the plantations, in the New Orleans 
Price Current, at 5 cents, and molasses at 15 cents. In former years 
they have been quoted and sald much higher : 


375,000 Ibs. brown sugar, at 5 ets. per Ib. - - $15,750 
25,000 galls. molasses, at 15 cts per gal. at 0 700 
22 5) 

*« Deduct for yearly expenses of the estate, - - 3,000 
$19,500 


“Thus we see a nett revenue of nineteen thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, or an income of 39 per cent.. on an investment of fifty thousand 
dollars—a result which we apprehend js not far from correct. Thus 
much for protection. 

Let us now proceed in examining whether the business would be 
worth pursuing, without this extraordinary contribution from the peo- 
ple. Let us see what would be the condition of the planter, were the 
duty on foreign sugar reduced two cents, that 1s to say, from 3 cents to 
1 cent per pound—which reduction would have the effect to reduce the 
price of domestic sugar in a like proportion. We have already said 
that 360 acres of cane-planted land would yield 375,000 Ibs. sugar, 








which, at the reduced price of 3 cents, is - «| e  -BN 280 
25,000 gallons of molasses, at 15 cents, - : . 3,700 
@15,000 

‘‘ Deduct as before for yearly expenses - + - 3,000 
$12,000 


“ Or, at the reduced price of 3 cents per pound, 24 per cent. on his 
capital. Now this is simply the nett income from his outlay, without 
taking into our calculations the inereased value of his farm, or the na- 
tural increase of his negroes. How do these results compare with those 
of our farmers of the North and West? Can any one of them boast 
of such golden returns? Yet he ofthe North or West has not been 
sparing of his labor. He and his sons have worked with their own 
hands in the field; they have perhaps cultivated with their own hands 
quite as many acres; and, when, at the end of the year, they have sold 
the whole fruit of their labor, what is the sum total of their earnings ? 
Why, if any one of them has made a clear two thousand dollars, he has 
done better than most of bis neighbors. And we ask, why should this 
man be called upon to bear his proportion of a tax avowedly levied on 
him to enrich a fellow-citzen, who stands precisely in the same moral 
condition as himself? 

‘+ But it is said the sugar planters laid out large capitals under the im- 
plied faith of the Government, that ‘they would be protected against 
foreign competition by laying a duty upon that imported from abroad. 
In the first place, we deny this doctrine of implied protection. Con- 
gress has, from time to time, increased or moditied the Tariff, as has ap- 
peared tothem necessary or expedient, without pledging itself to pursue 
any permanent system of protection. But, even had such a pledge 
ever been given, is it absolutely necessary that a Government should 
perpetuate an error, because it has once committed it? Must we, year 
ufter year, persevere in enforcing a law which a large portion of the law 
makers themselves now acknowledge to be impolitic or oppressive ? 
Another plea for protection is the uncertainty of the sugar crop im Louisi- 
ana ; and we must confess that, of all arguments, this m5 Gee to be the 
most extraordinary, that any set of intelligent men should seriously ask 
of their fellow-citizens to protect them, by taxing themselves, fer pursu- 
ing a business which nature herself has made hazardous, We are told 
that the sugar crop is precarious on account of the climate. Therefore, 
because the climate of Louisiana is not always congenial to the growth 
of the sugar cane ; because an early or a late frost, or a wet or a dry 
season, destroys a little or much of the crop, we, the consumers of the 





article, are required to make good this loss in good years, as well as in 
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grain of all sorts, tobaceo, naval stores, provisions, &c., in| for 2,625 slaves have on a population of from two to three mil 


which slaves are actually employed, at one-third of the whole | 


produce of the country; it would amount, according to Mr. 
Everett's statement, to 333,000,000 dollars, of which 


product would constitute something less than 5,000,000 | 


Sus 

“cles or about 14 per cent. of the whole production of slave) 
labor; and about one-half of one per cent. of the whole pro- 
duction of the country. 

Does not this investigation of facts demonstrate the ncorrect- 
ness and enormous extravagance of the statements under exami- 
nation ? 

2d. We now proceed to examine the quantity of labor em- 
ployed,and we shall bere again refer to Mr. Johnston's statement, 
and though he unquestionably over-estimates the number of 
slaves dependent on the culture of sugar, we will, for the sake of 
argument, admit that he is accurate as to the numbers employ- 
edin it. He says, ** The production of 100,000 bhds., requires 
25,000 effective hands ; and adding for children that are unpro- 
ductive, there may be estimated 35,000 slaves, now eugaged 
in the cultivation of sugar.” ** Tt will require an increase of 
half that number, to be taken to Louisiana and established on 
the sugar estates, to supply the home market for sugar, which 
together will make 52,500 slaves.” 

The crop of sugar in Louisiana has never reached 90,000 hhds., 
and has not, except in two or three instances, exceeded 60,000 
hhds. Mr. Everett calls the average crop 70,000 hhds. We 
will estimate it at 75,000, and, according to Mr. Johnston's cal- 
culation, this amount would require 18,750 effective haads for its 
production; and adding for children, the whole number would 
be 26,250 slaves now engaged in this cultivation. ‘The market 
price of slaves, rearing them, as ts here proposed, as.an article 
of merchandise, depends on the proportion of the supply to the 
demand, and notonany particular occupation in which they may 
be engaged. The employment of 18,759 hands in the cultiva- 
tion of sugar, has no greater effect in sustaining the value of 
slaves, than the employment of the same number in the culti- 
vation of rice,” cotton, tubacco, or grain; and an argument 
founded on the opposite belief, implies, to our apprebeusion, a 
gross ignorance of the subject, or an utter contempt for the 
understandings of those to whom such reasonings are ad- 
dressed. 

The whole number of slaves in the United States is estimated 
by Mr. Johnston at 2,153,370, of whom but 18,750 effective slaves 
are engaged in the production of sugar. Nevertheless, we are 
told by this gentleman and other ingenious advocates of this 
monopoly, that the employment of this small number, equal to 
less than 1 per cent. of the whole slave population (and less 
than 14 per cent., even with their unproductive adjuncts), has 
the effect of sustaining the value of that whole species of proper- 
ty, tothe amount of 215,000,000 dollars, being the extent of 
half of its present estimated value. Can any thing be more pre- 
posterous than such a conclusion, or the arguments adduced in 
its support? 

As an inducement to the slave-bolders of other States to sup- 
port the sugar daty, the prospective benefits of its more exteud- 
ed cultivation are held out to them, in the consequent increase 
of the demand for their slaves in the market of Louisiana. 
Hlere, again, we resort for facts to the evidence of one of the 
best informed and most ardent supporters of the Tariff. Mr. 
Johnston says, “ In ten years the consumption of sugar will re- 
quire more than 200,000 bhds., aud double the number of hands, 
and twice the amount of capital now employed.” 

The voy wuw coquires 20,250 hands, productive and unpro- 
ductive; and supposing, with Mr. Johnston, that it will double 
in ten years, the increased number for this great extension of 
the business, will be equal to the number vow employed; and, 
were they all to be procured from other States, it would furnish 
an annual demand for 2,625 slaves.* 

According to Mr. Johnston, the whole slave population of the 
country is 2,153,370. Ii they increase ia the ratio they have 
done heretofore, at the end of ten years their number will 
reach to nearly 3,000,000. The anaual births may now be 
taken at 50,000, and in ten years they will have attained to 
70,000. What effect, then. we ask, can an increased demand 


those seasons when the crop has failed. In short, we are asked to tax 
ourselves to insure the planters against loss in an undertaking which 
they themselves pronounce hazardous. 

** But let us examine further into the extent of the sacrifices which 
we are called upon to make, in order to protect this branch of agricul- 
ture, 

‘On referring to the last Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, on 
the commerce and navigation of the United States, there appears to 
have been imported, up to the 39th September, 1829— 

68,597.574 lbs. brown sugar. Exported — - 
4,709,720 lbs. white do. Do. - 
Leaving for consamption— 


$10,643, 85! 
1,699,629 


the | 





97,953,715 lbs. brown sugar, paying 3 cts. per Ib. 
ears te le eS ete ee er RS ee 
3,010,091 lbs. white, paying 4 cents per lb. - 120,492 64 





‘“ Ttappears then, that the people have contributed $1,859,014 09 
for protection of domestic sugars. But, large as this sum is, it is not all. 
We are requested to contribute a much larger sum in another way, al- 
though not quite so apparent; we are called upon to pay the Louisiana 
planter three cents per pound more for his sugar, than we should do, 
could foreign sugars come to the consumer without the present duty of 
three cents per pound. We will suppose the quantity of foreign sugars 
consumed during the present year, the same as that reported above, and 
we will suppose the quantity of the last Louisiana crop to have been &9,- 
(000,000 pounds. Now, ifthe consumer, by reason of the protecting daty, 
has to pay three cents per pound more for the domestic sugar than he 
would have to pay were there not that daty on sugars from abroad, does 
it not follow that 2,400,000 dollars most be added to the 1,859,014 dol- 
lars paid into the Treasury of the United States, in order to show the 
som total of what the sugar consuming people pay for protecting a pre- 
carious business—a business which the arrangements of nature have 
confined to a small section of our country only ?” 

This well written communication sustains the view we have taken of 
the tax imposed by the sugar duty on the consumers. 


+ 


Nir. Everett states in his speech, when urging the domestic slave 

as one of the beneficial etiects of the *‘ American System,” that 
three millions of dollars go to the planting States for slaves.” Now, 
{this branch of domestic industry 1s in such an active and flourishing 
condition, it cannot be attributed te the sugar tax, except in a small de- 
gree. since, according to Mr. Jehnsion’s statement, the annual demand 
tor slaves, effective aad non-effective, is but 2625, which, at 200 dollars 
per head, would amount only to 525,009 dollars. In uruth, as we shall 
hereatter show, by the Memorial of the Legislature ef Louisiana, that 
State has already a suiicient slave population to carry on,its increasing 
sugar cultivauon. The importationof slaves from other States has been 


trade 











put ander severe restriciions, by a law lately passed by the Legislature 
of Leutsiana. 


| 4,275,700 gals. molasses, domestic production also, at 5 


lions, with an annual addition to its number of ftom 50 to 
70,0007 

But even this benefit from a domestic slave-trade, thus held up 
to the nation, as one of the valuable results of the *“* American 
System,” is hypothetical ; aud, if we can credit the Legislature 
of Louisiana, not likely to be realized. The argument which 
holds out the lure of au increased demand for slaves proceeds on 
the assumption that Louisiana does not raise slaves evough, on 
her own territory, for the employment of her increasing capital, 
but must rely upon importations from other States. Now this 
is flativ contradicted by the Legislature of Louisiana, who, in 
their Memorial to Congress, assert, in unqualified terms, 
** Louisiana has an extent of soil and A SLAVE POPULATION, ¢a- 
pable of producing double the quantity of sugar that she now 
does.” 

But suppose it were true that a continuance of the exist- 
ing sugar tax would promote an annual increased demand 
for 2625 slaves, and thus sustain the value of slave labor, 
to the extent represented; at what cost is this to be accom- 
plished? We answer, at the cost of 4,500,000 dollars per 
aunum on our present consamption: and should it, as Mr. 
Jobuston anticipates, double in ten years, we sball then have 
a sugar tax of 9,000,000 dollars per annum. As far as the 
attainment of this object is in view, viz. the promotion of 
the domestic slave trade, how much more economical would 
it be for the nation to purchase the 2625 slaves and trans- 
port them to Africa! At Mr. Johnston's valuation, of 200 
dollars per head, this might be effected for 525,000 dollars, at 
a saving, for the whole period in question, of more than 
forty millions of dollars.* 

IV. Avother popular argument, and one which addresses it- 
self with much force to an active and influential class of men, 
who are induced thereby to suppose their interests closely con- 
nected with the sugar trade, is, that it affords employment to 
domestic labor and capital,+ in furnishing to Louisiana our ag- 


“ The following remarks of the Editor of the New York Evening 
Post sustain the view we have taken of this question. That journal is 
one of the few, in the Northern and Middle States, which have taken a 
manly and independent course, on this important question—advocating, 
with great ability, the cause of the people against the cause of monopoly, 
disguised as it is under the plausible terms invented by those who enjoy 
its benefits. 

‘Mr. Jobnston’s letter on the sugar duty, some extracts of which we 
published on Saturday, is a very curious document for Northern eyes. 
His great argument in favor of continuing the present heavy tax on su- 
gar—namely, that it will prove a great encouragement to the raising of 
negroes—is admirably calculated to make the people of this quarter sub- 
mit to the tax without murmuring. Let the farmer who tills his soil 
with his own hands, ‘and who pays five or ten dollars a year as a tax on 
this important necessary of life, just recollect that he is giving the money 
for the increase of slaves in Louisiana and Florida, and he will doubtless 
pay it cheerfully ; and will moreover thank the virtuous gentlemen who 
represent him in Congress for obliging him to submit to it. Above all, 
we shall expect such of the Editors of newspapers as are members otf 
manumission and colonization societies to come out in favor of the con- 
tinuance of the sugar duty, since it is likely to give them a handsome 
increase of business. At least, we shall expect them to be silent, and 
let the tax be kept on quietly. 

“ Some arithmeticians, however, we learn, have set themselves to 
calculating the profits of this speculation, and, as we hear, they have come 
tothe cnoseden that the addition} number of slaves which will be raised 
in this way, will not be quite worth the tax that will be paid for their 
sake. Mr. Johnston supposes that in five years an increase of 26,000 
slaves will be needed to cultivate the sugar estates, provided the tax is 
kepton. ‘These slaves being valued, according to his estimate, at 200 
dollars each, will be worth 5,200,000 dollars. Now, the sugar tax paid 
by the people of the United States, amounts to about four millions and 
a half every year. The aggregate of the five years tax will exceed 
twenty-two millions, enough to buy these negroes five times over. This 
will be a most effectual consolation for the Northern farmers. Even the 
Southern States themselves will have paid in this tax twice as much as 
the negrves are worth. 

** Letit not be said that this tax isnot paid by the consumers. Mr. John- 
ston expressly asserts that itis; and, indeed, thisis a part of his argument. 
He says in his letter: ‘The present price of sugar at 54 cents is sus- 
tained by a duty of 3 cents a pound. If the duty was removed, foreign 
sugar would be scld 3 cents less, and ours :rould fall in the same propor- 
tion. ‘That reduction would bring sugar below the actual cost, and 
therefore it could not be made, even if lind and slaves cost nothing.” 
Here isa direct aflirmation that the duty comes out of our pockets, and 
is paid to the producer; and all this in the teeth of those who maintain 
that a protecting duty makes the article cheaper.”’ 


t The following well-written and forcible statement, from the Salem 
Gazette, presents a striking view of the folly as well as oppressiveness 
of the sugartax. Some of the writer's data, we notice, are taken from 
Mr. Niles’ Register, and are on that account deserving the confidence 
of our opponents—he being one of the most accurate and able writers in 
favor of the “‘ American System.” , 

“In Niles’ Register, Vol. 9, page 405, is the following extract from 
a letter to a member of Congress in 1816, communicated to the 
editor :— 

“« The cultivation of the cane is rapidly extending with us (in Geor- 
gia.) Ihave received some interesting information on this subject, 
which may be interesting to vou. Major Butler, on &5 acres of land, 
cultivated by 17 hands, produced 140,000 Ibs. sugar, and 75 hogsheads 
molasses. John McQueen, Esq. planted 18 acres in cane; average 
product 20,000 canes per acre ; 5000, the product of one-fourth of an 
acre, yielded 600 gallons of juice. which, boiled down, made 672 lbs. 
sugar, and may lose 50 lbs. in draining, leaving 622 lbs., or 2488 Ibs. 
sugar to the acre." 

“It is stated that the culture of sugar in Louisiana, (see Niles’ Regis- 
ter) sold at 8 dollars 50 cents per cwt., gives 72 dollars for the labor 
ofeach hand employed. This is, however, considered a maximum, and 
is 164 dollars per hand more than the same price would give Major Butler, 
as stated above. 

‘ Therefore, take the statement of Major Butler, (who in cultivating 
®5 acres must have tested fuirly the cost of producing sugar.) as data, 
and call the whole annual production 80,000 hogsheads, or 80,000,000 
lbs. If 17 hands produce 140,000 |bs., 9714 hands will produce all the 
sugar now raised in this country, or 80,000,000 Ibs. ; ant auipeine the 
saine proportion of molasses as stated above, 75 hhds. to 140,000 Ibs. 
sugar, would le 42,557 hhds., or say 4,285,700 gallons; and if 140,000 
Ibs. require &5 acres cultivated land, 80,000,000 Ibs. will require 485,- 
714 acres. So that less than 10,000, say 9,714 working hands and 485,- 
7JAd acres of cultivated land,areall that are now employed in raising all the 
sugar and molasses produced in the United States; and to sustain this 
interest, the people of this country, and that class too the least able to 
bear it, are taxed annually, nearly the whole value ef the production it- 
self, as will appear by the following :— 

“ Daties accrued on Sugar imported in 1850—79,776,- 

781 Ibs. at 3.009 cts. average - > _- © — © $2,465,203 53 
&.347,019 gals., at 5 cents per gal. - . - - 417,350 95 
30,000,000 Ibs. sugar, domestic production, at 3 ctg, 

per tb. - - - - - 2,490,000 00 

J, 


” 


ricultural and manufacturing productions ia exchange for he; 
sugar. Mr. Johnston says, “A large amount of money finds , 
profitable employment in Louisiana, the interest of which is ap. 
nually carried back.” * ‘The labor is drawn from other States 
and abstracted from other pursuits. The chief articles of foog 
are.furnished in the West, and the clothingin the North. Api. 
mals, iron, tools of every description, machinery to a vast ey. 
tent—in fine, almost every production of the sea and land, 9 
the mioes and the workshop, are required for the production 
sugar. It is not therefore a local, but a general interest.” 

We here see the same exaggeration, as to the importance any 
magnitude of the sugar business, as has been shown by Mr. Ey. 
erett .nd Mr. Johnston, in attributing an additional value of 
215,000,000 dollars to an equa! amount, from the mere abstrage. 
tion from other occupations of the labor of 26,250, out of a popu. 
lation of 2,153,370 slaves, and devoting it to the culture of sy. 
gar; and this, too, in a period of 25 or 30 years, or from the 
first introduction of the sugar cane into Lotisiana. 

It is true, however, that the exchange of sugar in Louisiana 
for the products and manufactures of the other States, like the 
exchange of cotton, rice, tobacco, naval stores and other South. 
ern staples, advantageous alike to individuals and the nation. 
would be beneficial to the country—were no tax required fo; 
its production. But itean hardly be pretended that it would be 
for the interest of the country to gain the power of making this 
exchange, by paying a double price for the article received jg 
exchange. 

But whatis the value of this production, which is held up to 
the farmers, planters, merchants and mechanics of the Union, 
as creating such a demand for their productions? By their own 
showing, it is below 5,000,000 dollars, constituting, according 
to Mr. Everett's statement; Jess than ove-half of one per cen: 
of the annual national production, and perhaps equal to 14 pe: 
cent. of the annual productions of the slave States, all of which 
are consumers of the manufactures and productions of the 
Northern, Western and Middle States, in common with the 
500 or 700 sugar planters of Louisiana and their 26,250 
slaves. 

But, with regard to the benefit to Northern manufacturers 
and farmers, from the exchange of this comparatively insiguif- 
cant production, for the support of which they are taxed in a 
sum about equal to its whole value—it would appear, from the 


cents per gal. - : - - - - . - @14275 





R5, 46,828 4s 

“ Thus the enormous sum of 5,496,828 dollars is annually paid by 
the consumers of one of the great necessaries of life, as a bounty te about 
700 planters in Louisiana, to enable them to keep up the value of their 
land and slaves unnaturally high, and to realize great profits; for it 
seems to be conceded by all who have written upon the subject, that the 
climate and soil of Louisiana, part of Florida, Georgia, &c. are admira. 
bly adapted to the culture of sugar; that it is as much a natural produc- 
tion of the soil as cotton, and can be raised as cheap in this country as 
any where, and to almost any extent. Ifso, why, upon the principle o/ 
the protective system itself, should this enormous duty be esutineed, and 
an unnatural stimulus given to the production of an article, which must 
in a short time exceed the consumption of the country, when the surplus 
must be exported, and of course the price of the whole fall to a leve! 
with that produced in other countries, and thereby produce the same ef: 
fect upon the planter as if the daty were repealed, and even much more 
disastrous, as there will then be a mach greater interest involved 2? Wit) 
such a bounty as is now in fact given by Government, abundance of land 
adapted to its culture, plenty of slaves, and higher profits than can be 
realized by any other application of capital, competition will be increas. 
ed, and the cultivation very rapidly extended. 

‘It appears by a letter from Mr. Johnston, of Louisiana, a great adyo- 
cate of the protective system, to the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, in 1830, 
in reply to his circular requesting information on the subject, that there 
were then 725 sugar plantations, with 35,000 slaves of all ages and bot) 
sexes upon them ; andthat, with an accession of 26,000 more, they coul: 
produce 300 hogsheads sugar on each, making in all 217,500 hogsheads. 
or 217,500,000 Ibs., which is fifly to sixty million Ibs. more than the pre- 
sent consumption of this country, and must of course be exported and 
thrown into foreign markets in competition with the sugar of the East 
and West Indies, South America, &c. Such being the actual situation 
and the probable future condition of the sogar interest in the United 
States, to continne the daty, on the principle of protection, is too mani- 
fest an absurdity to merit comment, ds itis perfectly evident it could be 
of no avail—even supposing it to be the true policy of this country tw 
encourage the application of labor and capital to the prodaction of an 
article of no more value, when produced, than the tax which is levied 
upon the labor of the whole comnunity to create it, and thereby the use 
of the capital and labor employed in ii being absolutely lost to the coun- 
try, inasmuch as it is necessary, in order to sustain those employed in 
this branch of industry, to transfer to it the proceeds of the labor of an 
equal number employed in some other, or a portion of all others in the 
country. Itis precisely as it would be with an individual, who should 
insist upon expending his capital and labor in the production of some- 
thing of no value, or that could be obtained without capital or labor on his 
part, and therefore of no costto himself. For with less than the amoun! 
of tax now paid, all the sugar —— here could be imported from 
abroad, and paid for, and therefore the operation of the present system is 
in fact more injurious in its effect upon the public interest, than if the Go- 
vernment were to take from the treasury funds sutlicient to purchase 
abroad the same quantity of sugar and molasses as is produced ia 
this country, and give it to the 725 planters employed in that buasi- 
ness, to be sold, for their own benetit, to the consumers, becanse 
then their capital and labor could be employed in the production of 
some real value to the country, by being applied’ differently, suppos- 
ing sugar not to be a natural productioa and not congenial to the 
climate and soil, and incapable of being raised without protection. 
[at as regards this article, that is not the fact. It can be raised, 
and would be raised, with or without a duty, and would no doubt 
yield as much to the planter as any other cultivation in the south 
ern section of the Union, and then be sold to the consumer as 
cheap as it could be imported, so that the expense of freight, insur- 
ance, and other charges incident to the importation, and a small] duty 
that might be imposed for revenue, would be ample protection, and 


enough to induce the extension of the culture beyond the wants of 


the country and deave a surplus for exportation. If true, as stated in 
Niles’ Register, that sugar, sold at 84 dollars per ewt., will give to each 
hand employed 618 dollars, more than double what, I believe, is cons 
dered good business for a planter. it is evident there will be no difficulty 
in raising sugar ascheapas it canbe imported. And the present would 
seem to be a peculiarly favorable time for commencing a reduction of the 
duty, as the price of sugar is now depressed below its natural value on 


the actual expense of producing it in the usnal places of growth, and 
therefure the present low rates can only be temporary, and probably the 
price would rise nearly as fast as the daty is reduced, supposing the re- 
duction to be prospective in its effect, and consequently would be very 
So far then as the planter is concert 
ed, it would be decidedly for his interest that the duty should be gradv- 
ally reduced. Therefore, upon whatever ground you place the continv- 
ance of the present enormous duty upon sugar, now it is not wanted for 
revenue, itis untenable, and cannot and ought not to be sustained upon 


little, if any, felt by the planter. 


any principle.” 
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at the principal article of such ex- 


her & statements of its advocates, th 
isa fm change is Southern slaves. The value of the whole crop is less 
an. [than 5,000,000 dollars, and Mr. Everett states that 3,000,000 
tes. dollars are annually paid by the sugar-planters, to other States, 
ood for slaves. 
Ani. We have said that the value of the sugar crop was compar- 
ex. atively insignificant. It is so, in comparison with the general 
. of ME business of the country. It is, nevertheless, important to those 
n off engaged in its cultivation ; and, precluded as we are by high 
duties from obtaining much elsewhere, it is important to those 
‘and ME of the other States whose productions are exchanged for it. 
Ev. But the question recurs—Is it politic or just to compel the 
¢ off® pation to pay a tax equal to four-fifths of the w hole value of 
'rac-@ this production, when all the benefits of this branch of busi- 
opu- ME ness may be realized in another way, without any tax what- 
su: ever? For instance, with regard to the exchange of sugar for 
the the productions of the Northern and Middle States, we are 
told by Mr. Niles and Mr Carey, that, but for the existence of 
ianal® the present high duty, we could obtain all that is now raised 
> the at home, at a great saving of price, and, in exchange for our 
uth. four, beef, pork, and manufactures. The former gentleman 
ition, suggests that a reduction of 14 cents per Ib. of the duty, while 
d for jt would increase the revenue, would enable the inhabitants of 
ld be Cuba and other West India Islands to cousume nearly double 
: this the amount of our agricultural aod manufactured productions 
ed io B® which they now take. 
This is a correct view of the subject; and, could the advo- 
UP to® cates of protection free themselves from prejudice and party 
b100, & feeling, they would perceive that the same principles are ap- 
OW ® plicable to cottons, woollens, iron, and all other articles now 
rding & excluded by high duties. Were these duties reduced, a larger 
ceul.@ amount of these articles would be imported, though by no 
4 perl means to the extent commonly imagined; but, as in the case 
Which of sugar, they would all be paid for by increased exportations 
f the ff of domestic productions, employing an equal quantity of labor, 
h the ll and ata saving to the nation of the whole tax now levied to 
0,250 exclude them. This would be so much anuual accumulation 
of capital,* beyond the amount now created under a Restric- 
turers @ tive System. 
iguili- As the belief that producing an article at home gives more 
d ip 2% employment to our population than procuring it from abroad, 
m the i: one of the most popular errors connected with the existing 
system, we will endeavor to elucidate the subject sull further. 
75 “The proposition of our opponents, with regard to sugar, is, 
ROR 48 that the national prosperity is more promoted by raising it at 
home, than by importing it from abroad, because, in the for- 
ws mer case, nf>re employment is given to domestic labor and 


of their fy capital. 

- forit ty it will indeed require more labor and capital to manufacture 
that the cloths costing a dollar per yard, than it would to produce the 
admira- articles which might be exchanged for foreign cloths of the 
produc- same quality at 50 cents per yard. ‘This, however, is not, we 
intry & H presume, the meaning of our opponents. It would hardly be 
_ “BH urged by them, as an argument for the prohibition of coffee, 
h oe that the hot-houses and gardners required to raise it in the 
surplus Middle and Northern States, would require a hundred times 
a level {¥more capital and a hundred times the number of hands, that 
same ef- are required to produce the articles now exchanged for it. To 
ch moref§prove aoy thing, their assertion must mean, that more labor 
! WithBand capital are empioyed, at the same profit, to raise a thing 
rof land: home, than to import itat the samecost. If, however, the 
| can be. sertion be true where the cost is the same, it is so far from 


gcnent being true where the cost is greater to raise than to import an 
at advo. @article, that we contend the whole difference of cost is just so 


in 1830. #much loss to the nation; and instead of giving permanent in- 
vat there ereased employment to labor and capital, materially diminishes 
and both Fthe employment for labor, by the destruction of a part of the 


ey could Meapital upon which that employment entirely depends. 

gshead:.§ The erroneous doctrines prevalent respecting the injurious 
: the pre Beonsequences of the importation of foreign goods, arise chiefly 
prs hun from overlooking this leading principle; viz: if we buy we must 
situation #P2y for what we buy; if we import foreign goods, we must 
» United export domestic products, or something for whieh domestic 
00 mani- products are exchanged, to pay for these foreign goods, since, 
could be 


2s Franklin says, “we cannot get the produce of other coun- 








untry © ries, unless by fraud or rapine, without giving the produce of 
on of 80 Bur land or our industry in exchange forthem.” Itis, therefore, a 
" aan becessary consequence of every importation of foreign goods, 
* ott at we create a necessity for the export of a quantity of do- 
ployed in estic productiogs to pay for them. These are plain truths, and 
bor of anfpardly worth repeating ; but they are every day denied by men 
ers in the#vhbo have an interest in imposing upon the public. 

ho should Let us apply these priaciples to the subject under discussion. 
of some-MiVe require, we will suppose, 150,000,000 Ibs. of sugar for our 
bor on his early consumption, which can be raised in Louisiana at 6 
» bey ee ents per lb., of an equal quality with that raised in the West 


adies at 3 cents, making the cost in the former case 9,000,- 


sysiem se : - 
“the Go. dollars per anoum, and in the latter case 4,500,000 


if the Go- 












purchase Pollars per annum. If we obtain our supply from Louisiana, it 
duced ins paid for by provisions, slaves aud manufactures, to the 
that basi mount of 9,000,000 dollars, the results of American capital 
, beeawseBad labor. If, however, the cultivation were discontinued in 
uction °Bouisiana, we should obtain double the quantity from the West 
ys mar adies for 9,000,000 in provisions, lumber and manufactures, 
protection. be results of American capital and labor. If, however, 
be raised. 0,000,000 Ibs. were all the amount required for our con- 
no dou #mption, we should obtain this for 4,500,000 dollars. and bave 
the south Bhe remaining 4,500,000 dollars, the produce of domestic labor 









sumer Bod capital, to exchange for any other articles we might re- 
ght, instr Buire. Sach are the practical results of the Free Trade and 
small - estrictive Systems, and yet we are constantly told that the 
dg omer is the productive and the former the unproductive 
; stated ingpstem. s 

‘ive to eachim 50 it is with salt, iron, cottons, woollens, and all other pro- 
e,is cons-@ected articles. If, in consequence of reduced duties, we should 
10 difficulty 

esent woull * “The immediate instrament for calling labor into action is eapi- 
ction of theM\.”  « It is a settled axiom that the industry of a nation is in propor- 
al value onfn to the capital devoted to its maintenance.’’— New York Tariff Con- 
srowth, andiBntion Address. 

wobably thei If this Convention were sincere in laying down this principle, why 
sing the ref they persevere in upholding a system, which, by compelling the 
ald be very Hition to consume articles at double the price they could be obtained 
is concer 








abroad, sinks the capital on which, as they truly say, labor must de- 

nd for its support ? 

the contino- In the case of sugar, as we have shown, if the daty of 3 cents is ne- 

, wanted forssary to keep out the foreign article, there is an annual loss to the 

stained upoofi ition of several millions of dollars; and so in regard to all other pro- 
\clions, which require protecting taxes for their support. 





d be gradu: 













import more, our exports of other articles would increase, to 
pay for them ; and the annual saving to the nation would be, 
as in the. ease of sugar, equal to the amount of taxes now le- 
vied to keep down foreign competition. Every Jaw, therefore, 
preventing the importation god consumption of foreign goods. 
diminishes, in precisely the same degree, the exportation and 
consumption of domestic goods. 


Accordingly, if we look back upon our import and export 


compare the results with the imports and exports of the present 


From 1799 to 1801. inclusive, the average value of our imports, 
with a population of 5,500,000, was $93,895,142 ; 


a population of 12,000,000, was but S77 959,757. 


indeed, obvious to every reflecting mind, how entirely our ex- 
ports and imports depend on each other. From 1799 to lev, 
inclasive, pine years, our exports averaged S8:4,909,069. 


but $72,840,955. A similar diminution has taken place in our 
imports. In 1830 they had declined to $70,576,920. Yet we 
are told. bw the New York Tariff Convention, that * the effect 


commerce flourish beyond all expectation.” 


tions upon our export trade, in reducing them, in twenty-five 
years, from nearly $84,000,000, to about $73,000,000. But 
this presents but a very inadequate idea of the withering effect 
of what is termed the ** American System,” upon our export 
commerce. During this period our population has doubled, and 
our wéalth has increased even beyond ovr population. The 
inference is irresistible, that, had the same Free ‘Trade System 
| heen continued, our exports would have swelled to $140,000,- 
000, £150,000,000, or $160,000,000, Such are the different re- 
sults of the Free Trade and the Restrictive Systems! 

The Restrictive System, then, does not give increased em- 
ployment to domestic capital and industry, but, on the other 
hand, lessens the value of home productions, by forcing our ci- 
tizens to abandon those particular pursuits, which, from our 
soil, climate, and other general condition. would render the 
most profitable results, for those which render results Jess pro- 
'fitable. It compels them, by legislative acts, to raise sugar. 
which, if what is said of its cost be true, is unsuited to our soil 
and climate, instead of procuring it abroad in exchange for 
productions which are suited to our soil and climate, and there- 
by doubles the cost of a necessary of life, chieily used by the 
poorer classes ; and this without additional employment to the 
capital or labor of the country. 

The whole theory of the Restrictive System proceeds on the 
false maxim that it is expedient for Government to direct the 
pursuits of individuals. But. as one* says, who has reflected 
deeply upon this subject—* To individuals this policy is as in- 
jurious as it is to Government. A system of artificial Govern- 
ment protection leads the people to too much reliance on Go- 
vernment ; if left to their own choice of pursuits, they depend 
on their own skill and their own industry. But, if Government 
essentially affects their oécupations, by its system of bounties 
and preferences, it is natural, when in distress, that they should 
call on Government for relief. [leace a perpetual contest, car- 
iried on between the different interests of society. Agricultu- 
rists taxed to-day to sustain manufacturers—commerce taxed 
to-morrow to sustain agriculture—and then more impositions 
perhaps on both manufactures and commerce, to sustain agri- 
culture: and, when Government has exhausted its invention in 
these modes of legislation, if finds the result less favoruble than 
in the original and natural state.of things. Ue could hardly 
conceive of any thing worse than a policy which should place 
the great interests of this country in hostility to one another; 
a policy which should keep them ia constant conflict, and bring 
them every year to fight their batties in the committee-rooms 
of the House of Representatives at Washington. We see that 
the most eplightened nations which have adopted this artificial 
system, are tired of it. We see the most distinguished men in 
England, for instance, of all parties, condemning it.” 

Again: ** We hear the first Minister in Great Britain give his 
opinion, emphaticaliy, that England has become what she is, 
not by means of this system, but in spite of it. Why, then, are 
we so eager to adopt a system which others, who have tried 
it, would be glad to repudiate? Can any thing, he would ask, 
in this general view of the subject, be wore unwise, than that 
this country should adopt such a course of policy? A policy, 
which, he would say, po nation had entered upon and pursued, 
without having found it to be a policy which could not be fol- 
lowed without great national injury, nor abandoned without ex- 
tensive individual ruin. To leave men to their own diseretion. 
to conduct their own concerns by their own skill and prudence, 
and to employ their capital and their labor in such occupations 
as they themselves find most expedient, has been-found the wi- 
sest, as it is the simplest, course of political legislation. As 
there is an order in the natural world, which holds all things in 
place-as.the air we breathe is wisely combined and compound- 
ed for our use, by the course of nature—so there is a principle 
of regulation, a sort of vis medicatrix nature, in the social 
world. Excess corrects itself. If there be too much com- 
merce, it will be diminished—if there be too few manufactures, 
they will be increased, with Sut ordinary care and protection. 
For his part, he believed that, however divided, the principle 
of leaving such things very much to their own course, in a 
country like ours, was the only true policy: aud that we could 
no more improve the order, and habit, and composition, of so- 
ciety, by an artificial balancing of trades and occupations, than 
we could improve the natural atmosphere by means of the con- 
densers and rarifiers of the chemists.” 

Again: “ For his part, he did not consider a great manufac- 
turing population a benefit to be purchased at so much cost. 
He thought there were great evils in it.¢ When it shall come 











* Mr. Webster's speech in opposition to the Tariff of 1824. 


land, whose pretensions and encronchments we are attempting to re- 


among the yon in their employ. 
the business 0 














trade, before the commencementof the Restrictive System, aud | ners 
| m7 oe 


period, the destructive operation of the exclusive system, on | 
our export as well as import trade, will be at once apparent. | 


whilst, from | 
1828 ta 1830, inclusive, the average value of our imports, with | . maga 
82s ta! ’ averag the ascendancy, because it would be individual capital, and, 


Let us now look to our exports, and we shall see, what is, | 


For | 
the last nine vears, including 1830, our exports have averaged | 
but 877,867,374 ; and for the Jast three years the average is | 


of the high duty system has been to make our navigation and | 


We have thus shown the operation of the high duty regula- | 








t In justice to many of the manufacturing capitalists, in New Eng-' 


naturally, and in the progress of things, we must meet it. But 
why hasten it? What we see of it elsewhere did not recom- 
mend itto us. The great object of good government was in- 
dividual happiness ; and this, to be general, required some- 
thiog like an equality in condition. He was not advancing any 
agrarian notions ; but he considered that those employments 
which tended to make the poor both more numerous and more 
poor, and the rich less in number, but perhaps more rich, were 
uot employments fit for us to encourage by faring other employ- 
And this, he believed, would be the tendency of the 
manufacturing system, pushed to excess. At present, it may 
probably be true, that the manufacturing capitals, being gene- 
rally a corporate property. were holden in many hands. But. 
if the capital now employed in commerce were also to be put 
into manufactures, it would, in the end, he should think, get 


according to our experience, would be, therefore, better ma- 
naged. Manufacturing capital comes, in the end, to be own- 


‘ed but by few. Jt does not, therefore, encourage industry like ca- 


pital employed in some other pursuits.” 

These are sound doctrines, and were so considered when 
promulgated from that quarter whence the existing system now 
derives its most efficient support. But, it is said, many who 


_ formerly acquiesced in these doctrines, have since changed their 
| opinions. 


We do not deny that such may be the fact. But, 
may net the solution of their present course be found in the 
change of their political and pecuniary relations to this ques- 
tion, rather than in the change of their opinions? The doc- 
trmes themselves, deserted and assailed as they are, by those 
who once sustained them, are unaltered and unalterable : for 
they are founded on the eternal principles of truth and justice. 


\V. Another argument, in favor of the sugar duty, has been 
advanced by the planters, and sustained with much zeal by the 
Legislature of Louisiana, viz: that the lands on which the cane 
grows cannot be turned to such profitable account, should its 
cultivation be abandoned. This, to be sure, is quite a sufficient 
reason that the owners of the cane lands should wish a conti- 
nuance of the bounty ; but we doubt if it will satisfy any im- 
partial mind, either that it is politie or just. 

Throughout the whole of our remarks, we have considered 
duties, for the protection of home productions against cheaper 
foreign ones, as virtually a bounty to the home producers. We 
are aware that this has been denied ; but we should be glad to 
learn the difference between a law which compels the nation 
to pay two millions of dollars, in the form of impost, to the 
planters of Louisiana, for their sugar, more than it could be 
procured for elsewhere, and a law which should grant to those 
same planters an anoual sum of two millions of dellars from 
the public chest, under the name of a bounty. 

This is the view taken in the late Tariff Convention in New 
York, where propositions were made and supported, by seve- 
ral members, for a system of bounties to promote the intro- 
duction and extension of various branches of industry. Ilam- 
ilton expresses himself decidedly upon this point. He says— 
‘* Protecting duties evidently amount to a virtual bounty on the 
domestic fabrics, since, by enhancing the charges on foreign 
articles, they enable the national manufacturers to underse!ll all 
their foreign competitors.” Mr. Webster, in his speech in 1220, 
in Opposition to a further increase of duties, says, in reference 
to a certain kind of cotton goods, *the duty is near 83 per ct. 
on the cost of the article : this is so much bounty to the home 
manufacturers." Another eminent man, whose opinions will 
be respected by our opponeats—Mr. H. G. Otis—in opposing 
an increase of duties, whilst a Member of Congress, in 1820, 
says—** The bill before Congress was a manifesto of the dispo- 
sition of a Committee of one branch of the Legislature to lis- 
ten to the claims of the manufacturers for a bounty of five mil- 
lions of dollars in the outset.” We might add other high au- 
thorities that protecting duties and bounties were virtually the 
same. 

It is undoubtedly beneficial to Louisiana, as well as to the 
sugar planters, that all her soil should be brought into cultiva- 
tion ; and it would be equally so with other States having 
lands which are, at this moment, uncultivated, for want of a 
protecting duty or a bounty. t us imagine that some of the 
planters of North Carolina, residing in the least fertile parts of 
that State, where as much capital and labor are required, to 
raise twenty bushels of grain, as would suffice for forty bushels 
in a richer soil, should apply to Congress for a bounty of fifty 
cents per bushel on their corn, te enable them to compete, in 
the home market of that State, with the cheaper corn of the 
neighboring States, and thus to sustain the valve of lands which, 
without such protection, would be abandoned. It cannot be 
supposed that such an application would be sustained, even by 
the Representatives of Louisiana. Yet the corn planters of 
North Carolina would have the same rights to a bounty on corn, 
that the planters of Louisiana have to a bounty on sugar. What 
are the reasons alleged in favor of the bounty on sugar? That 
it employs domestic laber and capital—reduces the price of a 
necessary cf life, by increased competition—extends the de- 
mand for slaves, and thos sustains ihe value of that species of 
property—and, finally. keeps lands under cultivation, which, 
without that bounty, would be abandoned. 


Now, these reasons, as far as they apply to the bounty on su- 
gar, would apply precisely to a bounty on the corn of North 
Carolina ; she has the same right to a bounty on her corn, that 
Louisiana has to a bounty on her sugar. Admit the principle 
that a particular class of men or a particular State has a right 
to Government aid for the prosecution of a business which 
could not be prosecuted without it, and there is no limit to the 
rightful claims of individuals and States If Congress were 
right in acceding to the first demands, they would be wrong in 
refusing others of a similar nature. 


the aid of any further duties than such as would be satisfactory to the 
National Party. We know that some particular branches of manufac- 
turing, depending on more experience and skill than we now possess, 
would be diminished. But this would only be for a short period—as 
the time cannot be distant when the business of manufacturmg will be 
so well understood, and conducted with so much skill and economy in 
the populous parts of the United “itates, that no protection will be re- 
quired; and itis the tendency of a Free Trade System to accelesate 
this perfection of the manufacturing arts. 

There are, under the existing system, many branches of mannfac- 
turing that are diminished or ruined by high duties on the raw mate- 


sist, it ought hereto be mentioned, that generally. the most judicious | rials. A reduction of duties would be beneficial to them ; and, in truth, 
and liberal arrangements are made, for the ditfusion of instruction | we kuow it to be the opinion of some of thé most enlightened manu- 
And there capnot be a denbt that} facturers, that ander a Tariff of moderate duties there would be more 


manufacturing, in the hands of snch men, will flourish | manafacturing capital and labor putin motion tham can be employed 
toa greater extent than in any country, except Great Britain, without 


under the existing system. 
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«There is, however,” as bas been stated in the Address to_ 
the People, by the Free Trade Convention, “a large and re- 
spectable portion of the American People, who not only consi- 
der the system of granting bounties to oue class of men, at the 
expetise of all the rest, as impolitic and unjust, but as uncon- 
stitational. They admit the power of Congress to lay and 
collect such duties as they may deem necessary for the purpo- 
ses of revenue, and, within these limits, so to arrange these da- 
ties as, incidentally, and to that extent, to give protection to 
the manufacturer. They deny the right to convert what they 
denominate the incidental, into the principal power, and, tran- 
scending the limits of revenue, to impose an additional duty 
substantively and exclusively for the purpose of allording that 
protection. They admit that Congress may countervail the 
regulatiovs of a foreign Power, which may be hostile to our 
commerre ; but they deny their authority permanently lo pro- 
hibit all importation, for the purpose of securing the home 
market exclusively to the domestic manufacture—thereby de- 
stroying the commerce they were entrusted to regulate, and 
fostering an interest with which they have no constitutional 
power to interfere. That portion of our fellow-citizens, of 
whom we speak, do not, therefore, hesitate to affirm, that, if 
the right to enact the Tariff Law of 1828 be referred to the 
authority to lay and collect duties, &c., it is a palpable abuse 
of the taxing power, which was conferred for the purpose of 
revenue ; if to the authority to regulate commerce, it is as ob- 
vious a perversion of that power, since it may be extended to 
au utter anoihilatiou of the object which it was intended to 
protect.” 

Iu support of these just, and common sense, and constitu- 
tional views, of an instrument which was intended to be, and 
which in fact is, as fully open to the comprehension of thou- 
sands, and we hope of millions, as to that of the most learned 
jurists in the land, we could cite the opinions of men, both liv- 
iug and dead, whose clearness of apprehension, purity, and pa- 
triotism, no one could doubt. But, such are the prejudices and 
passious enlisted in this cause,,that it would be in vain to refer 
to the authority of men, however gifted, who have been op- 
posed to the Protecting System, or even of those who have 
stood in the most impartial and disinterested relation toit. We 
refer, then, to the opinions of one who cannot be suspected of 
want of discernment in construing the meaning of our Consti- 
tution, since he has been so often cited as au authority in de- 
fence of monopolies and restrictions, and who has shown no 
deficiency of zeal in sustaining the existing system—since hie 
has gone further, upon the economical question, than its most 
intelligent advocates could desire. We mean Mr. Madison— 
for whose modern opinions, we refer the reader to his letters to 
Mr. Cabell. 

In the debate on the Fishery Bill, in 1792, Mr. Madison ob- 
served, in the course of some remarks upon the regulation of 
trade—*“ Several arguments bave been advanced, to show, 
that, because, in the regulation of trade, indirect and eventual 
eucouragemeut is given to manufactures, therefore Congress 
have power to give money in direct bounties, or grant it in any 
other way that would answer the same purpose. But surely, sir, 
there is a great and obvious difference, which it cannot be ne- 
cessary to enlarge upon. A duty upon imported implements 
of husbandry would, in its operation, be an indirect tax on ex- 
ported produce; but will any one say, that, by virtue of a mere 
power to lay duties ou imports, Congress might go directly to 
the produce or implements of agriculture, or to the articles ex- 
ported! Jt is true duties on exports are expressly prohibited ; 
hut, if there were uno article prohibiting them, a power directly 
to tax exports could never be deduced from a power to tax im- 
ports, although such a power might directly or incidentally af- 
lect € xpurts.” 

“A power direetly to tax exports, (says Mr. Madison,) could 
never be deduced from a power to tax imports,’’—nor, as we 
coatend, can a power to destroy trade, and cut off the sources 
of revenue, be deduced from a power to raise revenue and to 
regulate wade. In other words, a power granted to enact laws 
for the accomplishment of certain specified ends, cannot be 
coustrued juto a right to enact laws for the subversion of those 
very euds. 

The principles here asserted by Mr. Madison are in confor- 
mity with those maintained in the Address of the Philadelphia 
Convention. It is there admitted that Congress have the right 
to give such an encouragement to manufactures, or any other 
juterests, as may be incidentally derived from laws passed for 
the bona fide purpose of regulating trade and raising revenue. 
But it is denied * that Congress have the power to give money 
in direct bounties, or to grant it in any other way that would 
answer the same purpose ;” and in this they agree with Mr. 
Madison. 

The advocates of restriction and monopoly have generally 
argued the question as if their oppovents deuied the right of 
{congress to pass laws for the regulation of wade and the col- 
lection of revenue. Such, however, is not the fact. The Na- 
tional Party admit, most fully, that Congress have the right to 
pass laws having, clearly and bona fide, these objects in view ; 
hut they deny the right of Congress to enact laws nominally 
for the purpose of regulating trade and raising revenue, but in 
truth for the purposes of anvihilating both trade and revenue, 
aud which cannot accomplish the ends for which they were 
enacted, Without producing these effects. 

We now offer another authority, that ef one who certainly 
has not been unfriendly to the advocates of exclusion. We 
mean Mr. Daniel Webster. Among the resolutions passed in 
1220, at a meeting of manufacturers, merchants, &c. opposed 
to avy further increase to the then existing duties, and advo- 
cated by this gentleman, we find the following: * Resolved, 
‘That no vbjection ought ever to be made to any amount of 
taxes, equally apportioned and imposed, for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue necessary for the support of Government : but that 
taxes imposed on the people, for the sole benefit of any one class 
of men, are equally INCONSISTENT WITH THE PRINCIPLES OF 
our ConstrrutTioN, and with sound policy.” 


in a speech, in support of this and other resolutions, Mr. 
Webster observed: * It would hardly be contended that Con- 
gress possessed that sort of general power by which it might 
declare that particular occupations should be pursued in socie- 
ty, and that others should not. If such power belonged to any 
Government in this country, it certainly did not belong to the 
General Government. The question was, therefore, and he 
thought it a very serious question, whether, in laying duties, 
wader the authority to lay imposts, obviously given for the pur- 
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of these purposes entirely, and Jevy duties for other objects. | 
Congress may tax the land ; but it would be a strange propo- | 
sition if Congress should be asked to lay a land tax for the di- 

rect purpose of withdrawing capital from agriculture, and 

sending those engaged in it to othef pursuits. T'he power, how- 

ever, exists in one case as much as if the other. It is*hot easy, it 

must be confessed, to draw a limit in such cases, and therefore 

perhaps it may be presumed, in all cases, that the power was 

exercised for the legal purpose, the collection of revenue, and 

that whatever consequeuces eusue must be regarded as inci- 

dental and consequential to the exercise of the power. Still it 

was a question very fit, in his judgment, to be considered by 

Congress, whether it was a fair and just exercise of power, to 

elevate the incidental far above the primary object—or, to 

speak more properly, to pursue the latter, in utter disregard of 
the former.” 

Take this passage in connection with the resolution denoun- 
cing taxes imposed on the people, for the sole benefit of any one 
class, as inconsistent with the principles of our Constitution, and 
there can be no doubt, as we apprehend, of the entire coinci- 
dence of Mr. Webster's opinions with those maintained in the 
Address. If, as he says, there is such a power as is now con- 
tended for, it certainly does not belong to the Ceneral Govern- 
ment. But, as Mr. Webster truly remarks, it is not easy, in 
some cases, to draw the line between duties levied for revenue 
and those imposed for other objects—that is to say. for the pur- 
pose of excluding the cheaper foreign commodities, that the 
nation may be compelled to purchase the dearer domestic com- 
modities. If, however, an Act imposing duties should contain 
provisious avowedly prohibitory, aud defended, as such, by the 
party through whose means it was obtained, then all doubt 
ceases. 

The Act of 1828 was intended to be prohibitory* on many 
of the leading articles of consumption. We have shown, by 


* That it was the intention of most of the advocates of the American 
System to make the Act of 1828 entirely prohibitory upon many lead- 
ing articles of consumption, is very apparent from the tenor of their 
speeches in Congress and from some of the rates established by that 
Act, which range, on woollens and iron, from 40 to 250 per cent. The 
Delegation of Massachusetts, the most influential members of which 
were concerned in manufactures, and were known to be favorable to a 
further increase of duties on the New England staple manufactures, 
voted in favor of an amendment to the Act of 1828, which would have 
carried the rates of duty on woollens beyond what they now are ; and 
they finally voted against that Act, leaving it to be inferred, that they 
did so, not because the duties it imposed were too high, but because 
they were too low. Their object was a total prohibition on cottons and 
woollens, and a free trade in molasses and wool, articles of great con- 
sumption in Massachusetts, but which it is her interest to import rather 
than to produce. Their theory was, that taxation reduced the prices 
of all articles manufactured by themselves and their constituents ; but 
when this theory was applied to such articles as were raised in other 
sections, such as hemp, wool, and molasses, they condemned the ap- 
plication of it as not leading to correct results, and ascribed the raising 
of the duties on these articles to Western hostility and Southern male- 
volence. 

The following extract from the debates of the New York Tariff 
Convention, expresses the opinion of one of the best informed and 
most influential manufacturers in New England, in regard to immediate- 
ly carrying out the system, to an entire prohibition. 

* Mr. Coxe said, the gentleman had shown the abuses, but not the 
remedy. ‘Two might be proposed; one would be, to allow the Go- 
vernment to take the goods, if the owner was dissatisfied with the 
valuation: the other, to value the goods at the port where they were 
entered. 

“Mr. Brown observed, that the Committee had had that subject 
under their consideration. It has been suggested that an ad ralorem 
duty would remedy many of the existing evils; but it was not the po- 
liey of this Convention, by suggesting remedies, to set the whole sub- 
ject again afloat. If that plan were adopted, it must be evident that 
the present rate of duties would be too high—they would amount to pro- 
hibition. For himself, be believed the country would be a gainer by 
even that; but he did not suppose such could at present be the opinion 
of a majority of the people. Many articles were now totally prohilnted 
—especially chemicals, some of which, with a duty of four cents a 
pound, were in market at that price. 10,000 tons of crude brimstone, 
and 2000 of saltpetre, were imported last year for the purpose of 
manufacturing acids, ased in the bleaching of cotton and the staining of 
calico—incidental branches of trade which had grown up out of the 
system of home industry, and which enjoyed a protection amounting 
to total prohibition. The Conveation, however, wonld nét take the 
ground of advocating any alterations or improvemeuts of the law: let 
it only be enforced, and it was sufficient.” 

It is here admitted by one of the leading advocates of the system, that 
“many articles were now totally prohibited,” and that, in his opinion, 
the prohibitory enactments should be extended, though he did not sup- 
pose that, at present, the majority of the people were of a similar 
opinion, 

This, we apprehend, isthe opinion of many of the Restrictive Party. 
But why should they wait for the people, when the whole legislative 
measures of the Government on this question, are accommodated to 
the views of the vested interests? Why not carry out the principles of 
the “ American System,” to utter prohibition, at which it must at last 
arrive? "This is a scheme that would find support in the highest quar- 
ter, if any judgment may be formed of the opinions of the Administra- 
tion from Mr. Secretary McLean’s Report, who, admitting the neces- 
sity of acting in a spirit of conciliation and concession in re-adjusting 
the system of duties, as it regards the different sections and the nation 
at large, who are suffering from its operation, concludes with recommend- 
ing an adherence to those features in the Act of 1e22, which stand the 
most in need of modification. He would continue the duties on wool 
and woollens, cottons, sugar, iron, and hemp, which ran from 25 to 
200 per centaum; and this would of course render it necessary to re- 
peal the duties on wines, silks, spices, &c. that there may not be an ex- 
cess of revenue. In other words, the Secretary would burden the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life with a heavy taxation, while superfiuities 
and luxuries are to go free—thus sustaming one of the fundamental 
principles of the “American System™ (of which Mr. McLean has 
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the small portion of woollens and other articles which are now 
imported, in comparison with the amount produced at home, 
that it has nearly effected its object. Still it is a constant sub- 
ject of complaint, that the foreign articles are not entirely ex- 
cluded. ludeed it is obvious that such must be the points to 
which the Prohibitory System will be carried. If the manu- 
facturers of nine-tenths of the articles of domestic production 
are protected by legislation, on what ground can a like protec- 
tion be refused to the manufacturers of the remaining tenth ? 
Not only so, but, if the existing system is not changed to our 
former Free Trade System, it must be extended to all such ar- 
ticles as can be manufactured or produced at home ; so that, 
eventually, our importations must be limited to those few arti- 
cles which cannot, with any degree of protection, be manufac- 
tured or produced here. ‘The objection that our soil, climate, 
aud circumstances, are not adapted to the production of an ar- 
ticle, cannot be consistently urged against granting it protec- 
tion. ‘There are few articles in which these disadvantages 
would not be more than counterbalanced by duties of 100 per 
centum, and we now grant a greater protection than this to su- 
gar, low woollens, low wool, English raw iron, iron wire, and 
various other articles. ‘The object of the ‘American System’ 
is not to obtain articles at a cheap rate, but to produce them at 
home, to the exclusion of foreign articles—to employ domestic 
labor and capital—to be independent of foreign nations. ‘The 
employment of domestic industry and capital is the theme con- 
stantly barped upon. That au article can be obtained from 
abroad, at half the price, is not of the least weight. Indeed, 
on this principle, the more an article costs at home, the greater 
the benefit to the country in producing it, since the greater is the 
employment thereby given to domestic capital and industry. 
This is the tendency, and this will be the effect, of the Pro- 
tecting System, if not arrested in its progress. On the leading ar- 
ticles of consumption, as woo! and woollens, cottons, iron, glass, 
sugar, spirits, &e., the duties now range from 274 to 250 per 
centum ; but these rates are pot high enough entirely .o exclude 
the foreign articles, and are constantly complained of as insuf- 
ficient to carry into full effect the ‘ American System.’ 

That entire prohibition is the real object of the present Tariff 
Party, may be gathered from the declarations of those most re- 
lied on to expound its principles and to defend it from the as- 
saults of its opponents. Mr. Clay, in an elaborate speech, in 
the Apolonian Gardens in Cincinnati, Angust 1830, complain- 
ed of the encroachments of the enemies of the ‘American Sys- 
tem,’ upon its principles, in the reduction of the duty on salt 
and molasses, aud the restoration of the drawback on distilled 
spirits. He considered these changes as depriving. the West of 
some portion of its share of the bounties aceruifg from the 
Tariff Acts, and at the same time as tending to subvert the 
whole Protecting Policy. He says: ** The stratagem which 
has been adopted by the foes of the system, to destroy it, re- 
quires the exercise of constant vigilance and firmuess, to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of the object. They have resolved to 
divide and conquer. The friends of the system should assume 
the revolutionary motto of our ancestors, * United, we stand— 
divided, we fall.’ ‘They should allow no alteration in any part 
of the system, as it now exists, which did not aim at rendering 
more efficacious the system of protection on which the whole is 
founded.” * The American System of Protection should be 
regarded as it is,an entire and comprehensive system, made up 
of various items, aiming at the prosperity of the whole Union, 
by protecting the interest of each.” 

This is an explicit and open declaration of the principal ob- 
jects and effect of the ‘ American System.’ characteristic of the 
frank and manly temper of the distinguished citizen who made 
it. If the existing duties are not reduced, by a return to a free 
trade and revenue system, then they must necessarily be ex- 
tended to all articles which can be produced in this country, 
even should they, as in the case of sugar, iron, and woollens, 
cost the consumers 50 to 150 per éentum more than similar ar- 
ticles can be had for elsewhere. Protection cannot be refused, 
but in gross violation of precedent and their own principles. 
Besides, it will be both politic and just: for, if it be wise tw 
pay a double price for half of the articles of consumption, it 
certainly would be wiser to extend the system to the whole of 
them. In other words, if Congress should still continue to le- 
gislate on the principle that dear goods are better than cheap 
ones, that scareity is better than abundance, and poverty bet- 
ter than wealth, the carrying of the system to entire prohibi- 
tion would best effect their object.* But it is sometimes deni- 
ed, at least by unreflecting minds, who are little aware of the 
real objects of the party we are resisting, that protection means 
prohibition. ‘To remove this objection, and to satisfy the most 
credulous believers in the patriotism and disinterestedness of 
the restrictionists, we will again resort to the explanations of 
men, who should, and who do, understand what those who 
have the greatest pecuniary and political interest in. the ques- 
tion mean by the term protection. 

The Pennsylvania Woollen Convention, in an Address, drawn 


But it may be that the Secretary means to provide for this class of 
manufacturers from bounties ‘“‘a system of which (he says) sound 
policy would recommend.” 

There is no doubt that, in the adjustment of this important and dan- 
gerous question, there must be a liberal spirit of conciliation, concession, 
and compromise, but who is thére that can discern in Mr. McLean’s Re- 
port any thing but an unlimited submission to the most extravagan! 
demands that have yet been made upon the National Party ? 

In justice to our opponents, we must say we never have conversed 
with an intelligent and liberal minded man, who would not be ready 
condemn the suggestions of Mr. McLean (as the basis of an adjust 
ment of this question) for their absurdity, injustice, and impractica- 


been a zealous advocate;) namely, taxing the many for the benefit of | bility. 


the few—the poor and powerless for the benefit of the rich and pow- 
erful. 

It is said, in the New York Tariff Convention Address, that “ sugar 
and iren, hemp and lead, wool and cotton and other productions of our 
soil, are, in effect, the government that holds us together.” The Secre- 
tary sustains this view of the matter. But we apprehend that what 
Mr. McLean calls “ adjusting the question on practical rather than on 
abstract principles of Political Economy,” will hardly suit even the 
high ‘Tart! Party, since among the enumerated articles requiring protec- 
tion, he has omitted spirits, salt, glass and glass ware, flax, linens, pa- 
per, oil, molasses, hardware, ironmongery of all sorts, slate, coal, can- 


dies, earthenwares_ hats, shoes, boots, saddlery, and, in truth, an infi- 


nite variety of other articles, not manufactured by men of wealth, 
whose power and influence are brought to bear npon the most interest- 
ing political question of the day, but by a useful and industrious class 
of men, who have the same right to protection that iron masters, sugar 
planters, and cotton and woollen manufacturers possess. If the sys- 
tem of high and prohibitory duties is a wise and an honest system, let 


There can be no doubt that of all foreign articles now imported, 
wines, cotton, woollens, iron, oil, silk, sugar, salt, spirits, molasses, Kc. 
amounting to 60 or 70,000,000 dollars, 40 to 50,000,000 dollars could be 
produced at home, under rates of duty less than those now granted on 
woollens. Consequently, if it be granted that Congress has rightful! 
the power of laying protecting duties, application will be made for ex- 
tended protection, and at no distant period our foreign trade will be 
nearly annihilated. Sueh is now the case between France and Eng 
land, whose exchanges are less in amount than those of this country 
and Cuba. We should perhaps have a trade left in spices, teas, and 
few other articles, which cannot be found in our latitude; but four 
fifths of all we are still allowed to import, would be excluded. 












* The millenium of the “ American System” would then be re; 
alized, and we might contentedly sit down under our own vines an¢ 
our own fig trees, without hankering after the unattainable wines au 
figs of foreigners, and with the additional satisfaction that an abu! 
dance .of domestic capital aad labor had been expended in their pr 
duction. 








poses of revenue, Congress can reasonably aud fairly lose sight 


it be generally and not exclusively confived to particular classes of in- 
dividuals, or to particular sections. 
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up by Mr. C.J. Ingersoll, state the object of the American Sys- 
tem to be ‘‘ to countervail foreign manufactures, in favor of all 
such as can be advantageously made at home; we except none.” 
What is meant by the term advantageously, is plainly under- 
stood by the subsequent recommendation, by the authors and 
supporters of the Address, of tates of duty, on cottons, wool- 
lens, X&c., amounting to 274 a 250 per centum. 

Mr. E. Everett says: ** The Tariff of 1824 was framed to 
enable each article, as manufactured at home, to sustain a 
competition with the same articles imported ;’—and Mr. Law- 
rence, a highly respectable and intelligent manufacturer, whose 
opinions bear as much weight as those of any individual of the 
party, says: ‘* We want protection ; it mattered not whether 
it was 50 or 150 per centum, so leng as it was protection.”” Jo 
accordance with these views, the Act of 1828 was passed, 
granting 20 to 250 per centum. But even this is deemed in- 
sufficient, and there bas been a constant clamor for more pro- 
tection on some of the articles now subjected to the highest duties, 
by striking out the low minimums ou woollens, and thus dou- 
bling the existing bigh rates on some of the principal articles of 
consumption. 

Again : We are told, by Mr. Senator Robbins, of Rhode Is- 
land, at a meeting in October, for the choice of delegates to the 
New York Tariff Covention, that “the whole industry of the 
country is to be protected, wherever or however it is employ- 
ed, against foreign competition.” Mr. Pearce, a Representa- 
tive ia Congress, from Rhode Island, at a public dinner, in 
1827, said : * The time will soon arrive, when all the citizens 
of this couatry will be convinced that they can manufacture 
their articles for themselves, and our Government wil! see the 
necessity of making protection prohibition.” There is no quar- 
ter of the country where the term protection is better under- 
swod than in Rhode Island—a State which, for a number of 
years, has been principally supported by legislative bounties. 

lu an Address before the Board of Agriculture in New York, 
Mr. George Tibbets, a member of the Harrisburg and of the 
New York Convention, says: “I should consider it a great 
misfortune if England should withdraw this monitory advice, 
and again admit our bread stuff, provisions, and raw materials. 
It would have a tendency to prevent us, for a Jong time, from 
rising to that solid and permanent elevation to which, by her 
policy, we are now fast approaching, and to which we may 
very soon attain, by proper management. We want, in addi- 
tion to the ebstructions which England throws in the way of 
our importations, such further obstructions, raised by our Go- 
vernment, as shalt create the fullest confidence in manufacturing 
undertakings in this country.” ‘These are the opinions of one 
of the most respectable, wealthy, and influential, leaders of the 
Restrictive Party, and doubtless represent the views of the ea- 
pitalists, who are, in truth, the most efficient supporters of the 
‘American System.’ 

Again: In the N. York Tariff Convention, Mr. J. B. Brown, 
oue of the most zealous supporters of the system, said, that he 
wished to carry protection to prohibition. 

The point we are discussing is of great importance. A large 
portion of those who acquiesce in the system, if they do not 
support it, do not seem to be aware of the real design of its au- 
thors and influential supporters. That object is, to exclude, by 
prohibitory duties, every thing that can be made or produced at 
home, which, ia truth, comprizes pearly every thing we con- 
sume. We will, therefore, preduce still further evidence, and 
from the highest sources, of what is intended by the term pro- 
tectiou. Mr. Clay, in describing the origin and progress of the 
system, says: * It was properly called the American System. 
The means of introducing, perfecting, and securing it, were to 
‘ar the articles of foreign production which rival and compete 
with our own.” 

Mr. Webster, in his speech in apology for the Tariff of 1828, 
says: ** The meaning of our law was doubtless to give the 
American manufacturer an advantage over his Euglish compe- 
titors. Protection must mean this, or it means nothing. The 
Eoglish manufacturer haviog certain advantages on bis side— 
such as the lower price of labor, aud the lower interest of mo- 
ney—the object of our law was to counteract these advanta- 
ges, by creating others, in behalf of the American manufactu- 
rer.” 

The meaning attached to the term protection, by those for 
whose pecuniary and political purposes the Protecting System 
is maintained, we think can pow admit of no dispute. The 
right of protection, means the right of a majority in Congress 
w impose such duties as will enable the producer of any arti- 
cle, which can be produced in this country, to undersell the 
cheaper foreign article. This being the case, a duty, to be ef- 
lective, must be prohibitory. [f it fall short of this, the foreign 
article will drive the domestic produce from the market. It 
matters not how high the duty may be—whether, as Mr. Law- 
rence says, 50 or 150 per ceatum—it must rise to the point of 
prohibition, to be protective. That such is the practical ap- 
plication of the term, is evident from the Act of 1828, which 
imposed duties actually prohibitory on many of the necessaries 
of life. 

Protection, then, means prohibition ; and, if Congress pass a 
protecting law, it does, in fact, assume the right of prohibiting 
the importation of such articles as are intended to be protected 

and it of necessity follows, that, if they have the right of 
prohibiting some articles, for the purpose of raising the price 
of domestic articles of the same kind, they have the right of 
prohibiting all articles which can possibly be made at home. 
I'he question before us, then, is, whether laws prohibiting the 
rincipal branches of our foreign trade, and of necessity follow- 
i by an equal dimioution of our exports, can be in accordance 
ith the letter or spirit of the wa ? 

ls not a prohibition to trade % violation of one of the funda- 
mental principles of society, the right of acquiring property ? 
au any legislative body deprive the citizens of a free country 
fone of those natural and unalienable rights, which are above 
ul Kings, and Congresses, aud Constitutions? This is the 
reat question now in dispute ; and let every man, who loves 
lis country, ponder well oa the importance of answering it ho- 
lestly : for, on its issue bang the future harmony, peace, wel- 
are, and integrity, of the Union! 





COMMERCIAL RECORD. 


[Extract from the Circular of T. & J. D. Thornley. 


Liverpoot, March 8. 
The arrivals of Cotton, till within a few days, haye been very light ; 








d, as the advices from the States confirm the previous statements that 


' 





the crop on the Mississippi will be materially deficient, the market has 
been very firm, and prices have been on the advance. The general 
sales of new Uplands are making at 64 a71d, and very fine ones at 7 a 
74d: Néw Orleans, 63 a 6id; Mobile, 64 a 63d; Alabama, 53 a Gd. 
At present, however, the market is not brisk : we have a steady de- 
tand, but the spinners and manufacturers are of course much opposed 
to advanced prices, and will no doubt wait for the supplies which are 
certain shortly to arrive, rather than submit to advanced rates. ‘The im- 
porters, too, are in general willing to sell, as the arrivals pay a good pro- 
fit. Itis probable we may not experience any further advance at pre- 
sent; our stock, indeed, is much reduced, being estimated at 156,100 
bags, but our supplies for the next four months will be heavy, and in 
that period there will be a great accumulation of stock. On the subject 
of the whole Import from the States for the present year, the general 
impression here is that it will fall considerably short of the importof ei- 
ther of the two past years. 

ur markets are very abundantly supplied with Grain and Flour 
and prices are not supported. Flour in bond (sweet and sour) may be 
quoted at 19 a 23s per barrel. 

Liverroo., March 17. 

Our Cotton Market is firm, and 2,000 bags have been sold to-day at 
very full prices, and we anticipate a good business next week. ‘The 
demand has been good throughout the week, and the market has closed 
steady at an advance of 4d. per pound on the common and fair quali- 
ties of American, and a similar advance upon Pernambuco and Maran- 
ham. 4,000 American, 500 Bahia, and 300 saw-ginned Maranham, 
have been taken on speculation, and 150 American for export. 


[ Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. ] 
Havre, Mareh 15. 

In Cotton very little has been done to-day. Buyers are waiting to see 
the classification of the late arrivals. 

Flour has gone down considerably; 4,500 barrels have come in to-day 
from Baltimore, of which 1,000 were previously sold at 36f. At pre- 
sent, no more than 36f. could be obtaimed for the remainder—besides 
which, the Havre has brought 2,200 barrels. The holders would be 
glad to sell, at 3ef., 20,000 pounds. 





Editorial Correspondence. 


New York, April 16th, 1832. 

My Dear Sir: * What think you of the 
memorial of that ‘* practical man,” as he terms himself, Mr. A. 
H. Everett? If oue were inclined to retaliate on him the in- 
sinuations in which he chooses to indulge, towards a distin- 
guished and venerable individual, one might ascribe to a com- 
parison between the enjoyment, during a long residence in a 
despotic Government, of the immunities of the privileged class- 
es, and the inconveniences now felt from being on an equality 
with his fellow-citizens, the doctrine which he openly main- 
tains, that ‘‘our great danger is certainly from the abuse, not 
of power, but of liberty... The memorial seems to yield no- 
thing on the score of protection, and, among other fallacies, 
scrupulously confounds the advocacy of unlimited freedom of 
industry with opposition to maoufactures. His fundamental 
error lies in considering that the whole capical and labor em- 
ployed in manufactures is created by their establishment, not 
transferred from other employments. His notions, indeed, as 
to dormant capital, and bis perversion of Mr. Gallatin’s admis- 
sion that there has not, on account of the Tariff, been “ any 
consequent diminution of the amount of capital previously in- 
vested in agriculture, commerce, or domestic exports,” might, 
perhaps, be advantageously noticed. The inference which Mr. 
E. would have us draw from this, is, that the accumulations of 
the last sixteen years would not have been employed at all had 
it not been for the introduction of a new branch of industry. 
Does he mean seriously to contend, (page 7,) that, if a country 
exports one-third of its agricultural products, in return for the 
manufactures which it consumes, the result is the same to the 
nation as if they were thrown into the ocean and no equiva- 
lent obtained for them? ‘The tirade against Adam Smith— 
whose occasional errors he, by the by, adopts as sound princi- 
ples—is really amusing. I suppose our owa Revolution is one 
of the results of ** the anti-social spirit,” so bitterly inveighed 
against ; and deeply must Mr. Everett lament the dowoafall of 
those political and religious monopolies ** which had, in all 
countries,’ (before the Declaration of American Indpendence) 
‘commanded the habitual veneration of all wise and good 
men,” (page 37.) 


7 * - - . 


| We should be much pleased if our correspondent would fa- 
vor us with a more detailed view of this Tariff Memorial, as 
we are satisfied that no gentleman in the country is more 
}competent to expose its fallacies. —Ed. ] 
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Free Trade Exposition ——We invite the attention of the 
reader to the exposition of the Sugar Question, published to- 
day. It is therein demonstrated, beyond the possibility of ca- 
vil, that it would be better for the consumers of sugar in the 
United States to raise a fund and allow a pension for life, ade- 
quate to their entire maintenance, to every operative concerned 
in the cultivation and manufacture of sugar in the U. States, 
rather than pay the present bounty for the support of the sugar 
planting interest. In discussing this questiou, Mr. Lee has been 
particularly fortunate in finding himself sustained in his argu- 
ments by such powerful authority as that of Mr. Webster. 


ooo 








The Public Lands..——Any one, who has watched the pro- 
ceedings of Congress for a few years past, must have discover- 
ed that the question of the public lands is fast becoming one of 
what the politicians call the controlling questions of our na- 
tional policy. The inhabitants of the Western and Southwest- 
ern States, in which the vacant lands are located, are begin- 
ning to set up claims for the entire fee simple, without payiag 
an equivalent, whilst those of the other States look to them as 
a legitimate source for raising a revenue towards the support 
of the Government, and ope whieh might possibly, in time, 
furnish the ways and means for defraying a considerable part 
thereof. 








Amidst thesé conflicting views, several partiés have started 
up, assuming positions on a middle ground. One proposes that 
the United States shall cede, for a valuable consideration, the 
public lands to the respective States withiu the limits of which 
they lie. Another proposes that the proceeds of the sales shall 
be distributed amongst the several States in proportion to Fe- 
deral Representation. 

With the decision which may ultimately take place ia rela- 
tion to this subject, the American System is most intimately 
connected. Should the plan of ceding to the Western States, 
either for or without a valuable consideration, be adopted, the 


jeflect will be an immense increase to the population of the 


West. The competition of different States having land in the 
market for sale will reduce the price, and thus hold out induce- 
ments for emigration from the manufacturing districts ; and, as 
this will have a tendency to raise wages in the latter, every op- 
position to it will naturally be made by New England and the 
Middle States. 

The Report on this subject. made by Mr. Clay, from the 
Committee on Manufactures, on the 16th instant, adopts the 
plan of distributing, for five years, the proceeds of the sales of 
the publie lauds amongst the several States according to their 
Federal Representation, to be applied to education, internal 
improvements, and other purposes. These five years may be 
cousidered as meaning forever: for, if the manufacturing States 
once get into the way of being supported by the Federal Trea- 
sury, they will never let go their hold ; and, if a war should 
take place, they would say, Collect your revenue by increasing 
the duties upon foreign commodities. We should look upon 
the success of Mr. Clay’s scheme as second to nothing but that 
of his scheme for reducing the duties on silk stockings and 
Brussels lace, and leaving them as they are upon coarse cloths 
aud flannels. Just as far as the fund arising from the sales of 
the public lands should be diverted front the Federal Treasury 
into the Treasuries of the States, so far would there exist a 
necessity for raising an equal amount by imposts, and so far 
must the desired reduction of duties upon foreign goods be 
prevented. 

In the Report made by Mr. Clay it is amusing to see the 
magnitude of the figures brought forward to show the great va- 
lue of the public lands. ‘The number of acres is stated to be 
],090,871,753—that is, upwards of a thousand millions—and 
their value $1,363,589,691. Ip this estimate of the value of the 
public lands, we apprehend that the same rule has been ob- 
served that deceived so many land-speeulators in and about the 
year 1754. If the money which was paid, by citizens of Phi- 
iadelphia, for back lands in Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky, at that period, had been placed out at compound inte- 
rest, it would have amounted to millions of dollars ; whereas, 
the lands"bought therewith are, many of them, now not salea- 
ble at first cost. It is a capital error to estimate the whole 
public domain at the price which is obtainable for a few tracts. 
Even the value of all the shares of stock in a small New En- 
gland manufacturing corporation cannot be ascertained from 
the price that a single share brings in the market. The rule of 
three docs not always work well in political arithmetic, and we 
should as soon expect to see an estimate that, because a dose 
of salts at a village apothecary’s shop was worth six cents, a 
ship load would sell at the same rate, as that, because forty 
acres of land will bring $l 25 per acre, a thousand millions of 
acres are worth in proportion. The true value of the public 
lands, in present money, cannot be ascertained, but an estimate 
may be formed, which will place the matter in a shape suffi- 
ciently accurate for all practical purposes. 

The receipts into the Public Treasury, during the last four 
years, were as follows : 
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The estimated receipts for the year 1832 are placed, by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, at $2,000,000, which is not quite 
25 cents per head upon the whole population ; and, if we sup- 
pose the annual inerease of sales to keep pace with the annual 
increase of population, which is perhaps the fairest criterion, 
we may consider that the annual revenue to be derived from 
the sale of the public lands will never exceed 25 ceuts per head 
of the population ; avd this, therefore, is the aanual loss that 
would be sustained by the whole people if the public lands 
were ceded to the States. 

Between this estimate and that of oir. Clay there is a wide 
difference. Taking the value of money at five per centum per 
annum, our estimate would make the interest which each indi- 
vidual possesses ia the public lands at five dollars. Mr. Clay's 
estimate makes it one hundred ; and, as this is a very important 
question, it is right that it be thoroughly examined. 





The Nabob System.—A remarkable example of the unjusti- 
fiable disparity which exists, under our Tariff, in favoring the 
rich, at the expense of the poor and middling classes, has late- 
ly oceurred at Charlestown. A rich Carolina rice-planter, one 
of that sensible class of reasonere who think, that, if Great 
Britain will vot take all the rice that South Carolina can raise, 
it is at least good policy to let her have as much as she is wil- 
ling to buy, lately imported a splendid earpet, of what is called 
Axminster manufacture. It was in a single piece of 52 square 
yards, and cost $461 76—that is, $8 88 per yard. The duty 





upon it, charged at the eustom-house, was the same as upon 
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Bauner of the Constitutiow. 











Brussels carpét—that is, 70 cents per square. yard—which ts 
precisely equal toa fraction less than 8 per centum ad valo- 
rem. _ 

Now, as Brussels carpets cost only about 81 25 per square 
yard, and also pay a duty of 70 cents, the purchasers of this 
class of luxuries, pay 56 per centum duty. 

But, the great mass of the community, who cannot afford 
Brussels and Axminster carpets, and who are satished with In- 
grain, must pay still higher. Superfine Ingrain carpets cost 59 
cents per square yard, and are charged with 40 cents duty— 
which is equal to 72 per centum. Fine qualities cost 44 cents, 
and are charged with 40 cents duty—which is equal to 90 per 
ceatum. 

Thas it is manifest that the American System favors people 
just in proportion as they do not stand in need of it. The poor 
invalid, in our cold climate, must pay ninety per centum daty 
on the carpet which is to make his chamber comfortable, whilst 
the wealthy nabob of tae South is to indulge his luxurious 
splendor at a cost of only eight per cent. Does such an exam- 
ple, of making fish of one and flesh of another, exist under any 
other Government on the face of the earth? We are quite 
sure it does not, unless it be to make the heaviest burden fall 
upon the shoulders best able to bear it. 
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The restrictionists rely much upon the advantages to their 
cause derived from our producing the raw material of cotton 
fabries ; and one of your knowing ones thinks he is settling the 
question at once when he asks you “how can a nation, which 
is obliged to import the raw material, manufacture as cheaply 
If this question were asked in rela- 
tion to straw mattrasses or pine tables, there would be some 
force in it; but, if applied to Brussels lace, and watch-springs, 
it would at once be perceived that the raw material constitutes 
sp small a part of the value of the finished fabric, as scarcely 


as one which raises it?” 


to enter into its price. 

In regard to cotton, the natural advantages which we pos- 
sess, over the British, is of very trifling amount. It consists 
solely in the diflerence between the freight from the Southern 
ports of the U. States to the Northern ports, and the freight 
from the Southern ports to Europe. The duty laid upon cot- 
ton, in England, is optional with the British Government, and 
may be removed whenever it pleases. How much this differ- 
ence amounts to, may be seen in the the following quotation, 
from 

Benjamin Levy's New Orleans Price Current, of March 17, 1832. 

Freights dull—To Liverpool, cotton, per Ib. 4d. 
r ‘Yo Northern ports in U.S. per lb. 4 to cent. 

At the current exchange, 4d. sterling is equal to about 1 ceit 
—and, consequently, the difference in freight, between New 
Orleans and Providence, and New Orleans and Liverpool, is 
but 5 mills, or half a cent, on a pound of cotton. Let us now 
see how much this amounts to upon one yard of cotton cloth. 
The cloth known as domestics, contains about the one-fifth of 
a pound of eotton—and, estimating. its price at 10 cents, it will 
appear that the advantage which we possess over the British, 
in the manufacture of that particular fabric, owing to our pos- 
sessing the raw material, is precisely one mill in the yard, 
equal to one per centum of the finished fabric ; and this is all 
we have as a set-off against their advantage in the cheapness 
of labor, which constitutes three-fourths of the value of the 
lo the coarsest calicoes it is not two per centum, and 
This 


the question about possessing cheap raw 


cloth. 
in the finer sorts it does not exceed one-half per cent. 


ought to settle 
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rarif mau in the market, the other day, purchas- 
The usual price at this season of the year is 25 
pound, but he had met with an unconscionable fellow 
who had asked him 374 cents. ‘* This,”’ said be, with a signi- 
look, “shows how the American System injures the 
agricultural 
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an thought this one fact was worth a thousand 
analyze it, and we shall find it amount to this 
—ihat a country is prosperous, not in proportion to the num- 


This gentile 
dicortes. Let us 
ber of pounds of batter it has, but in proportion to its price— 
, that a farmer, who gets 374 cents per pound 
50 pounds of butter, is better off than if he only gets 25 
The demand for fresh butter, in a city, 
ar season, must always be the same, or nearly 
is, therefore, an unerring index of the quantity 
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g can be clearer, than that, when the price 
. ries : 
is because the quantity has diminished. To argue, 


therefore, that, what is manifestly the efiect of a scarcity, is a 


rises, it 


favorable sign. is net any wiser than it would be to cousider 

the high price of bread, in a besieged city, as evidence of great 
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The whole Tariff philosophy rests upon no better 


ry! isperity. 
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foundation than this. 





\ sentinel, who was once stationed outside of the door of a 
jail, to guard a prisoner who was within, by way of comfort 
o the later, addressed him thus—** The diflerence between 
our situations is not very considerable : the only difference ap- 
pears to me to be, that you are on one side of the door, and I 


‘The same difference precisely exists between the manufac 
turer and the consumer of his fabrics. 
sue of a monopoly, and the other stands on the other side 


————— 


The one stands on one 


the former has actually persuaded the latter that they are both 
equally protected. In other words, the manufacturers have 
proved to the consumers that there is no difference 60 which 
side of the prison-door a mau stands. ! 

What is called equal protection, in the language of the mono- 
polists, is the right of one man to pocket the money of ten, 
without an equivalent. If the term be intended to convey the 
idea of ten men’s being protected out of their rights, that one 
man may be protected in the enjoyment of what is not bis 
own, the definition is correct enough. It is important that peo- 
ple should know what is meant by certain terms which are 
employed, as a species of hocus pocus, to get their property for 
pothing. 
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Legitimate Protection.—The ouly legitimate encouragement 
which our manufacturers ought to ask,is that which arises from 
the preference that they will always be sure to command when 
they can furnish an article as good and as cheap as a foreigner 
can. This they can never fail to obtain ; and, when we add 
to this the natural protection which the industry of the country 
enjoys against foreign competition, in the expenses of import- 
ing foreign goods, which, in proportion to their bulk, vary from 
10 vo 20 per centum, and even more, it ought to be considered 
sufficient. Tor, let it never be forgotten, that it is impossible, 
by legislation, to protect one man in a monopoly, without pro- 
tecting somebody out of bis rights. 


The following sage remark is copied from the ** New York 
American Advocate :” 

Another proof that our Commerce is ruined by the oppressive Tariff.— 
Within the short space of six years, there have been built, in the little 
towy of Duxbury,( Mass.) eighteen ships, thirty-one brigs, twenty-two 
schooners, and two sloops—amounting to twelve thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety-nine tous—by far the greater number of which vessels 
were built within two years. 

To this fact, which the Editor of the “Advocate” thinks is 
worth a thousand theories—although it proves nothing, except 
that ship-building has been carried on at Duxbury in spite of 
the Ta:* ff—we will add another, of quite equal force : 


New Orleans has greatly increased in population within the last 30 
years. ‘This is a strong proof that the yellow fever which has so re- 
peatedly visited that city is exceedingly favorable to the growth of po- 


pulation. 








Sugar from Potatoes. Should the following experiment 
turn out like Bonaparte’s sugar from beets, the manufacture of 
which was encouraged by a protecting duty, which, for every 
dollar it put into the pocket of the sugar-maker, took two out 
of the pockets of the wine-growers, who were prevented from 
exchanging claret for West India sugar, we shall probably have 
acilamor from the town of Jaflery, praying for an increased 
duty on all the sugar the nation imports, in order that there 
may be a good sale for a thousand dollars’ worth of potatoes. 


“We have been informed, that, in the neighborhood of Jaffery, New 
Hampshire, there are now erecting works for preparing, on a large 
scale, sugar and molasses froia potatoes, which are worth, on the spot, 
17 cents per bushel. It is calculated, that, after paying for the potatoes 
and the expense, a nett profit of teeenty cents per bushel will be made. A 
bushel will yield 7 pounds of sugar. For further particulars, see Silli- 
man’s Journal, the last number issued, where the process for making 
sugar of potatoes is detailed. 





FACTORY SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


From the Eastern Argus. 


We copy below some details with regard to the management 
of our factories, the system of discipline there adopted, and the 
povishments which, in repeated instauces, have been inflicted. 
In doing this, we would by no means be understood to convey 
the idea that such a state of things is universal, or that it is a 
necessary consequence of manofacturiug establishments. We. 
are willing to admit, as far as the present subject is concerned, 
that it is something incidental ; and, in this view of the sub- 
ject, the most favorable to the advocates of such establishments 
we can possibly take—looking upon these statements with all 
the fairness, the impartiality, and the coolness, we are capable 
of, where facts so calculated to excite the feelings are before 
us—we do say, that, if such abuses can even incidentally be- 
come connected with extensive manufactories, they should be 
regarded with distrust and suspicion. Laying aside entirely the 
question of the political expediency of forcing into existence 
such establishments, by means of excessive protecting duties, 
we will look simply at the influence they can exert, and are 
exerting, upon the moral and intellectual character of those 
connected with them. They possess an almost unlimited con- 
trol over the means of daily subsistence of a large part of those 
employed—a control which, it is well known, has been prosti- 
tuted to sectarian and party purposes. All, who are brought 
within the sphere of their influence, must surrender their con- 
sciences, their religious views, their political creed, into the 
hands of their employers, and be imoulded, governed, and di- 
rected, at their will. No one must think, on religious subjects, 
differently from his employer, however deep-rooted and sincere 
his previous predilections piay be : he must not vote, on pain 
of losing his daily bread, coutrary to the arburary and imperi- 
ous dictates of his master. Now, we ask, can a more com- 
plete check to moral and intellectual culture be devised, than 
such a state of ignominious dependence? When, in addition 
to all this, the power of the managers of these establishments, 
instead of being confined within salutary bounds, becomes the 
basest and most barbarous tyranny—when children and fe- 
males are subjected to the disgrace, the indecency, and degra- 
dation, of corporeal punishment—who is there, that has one 
spark of noble or generous feeling, that will not ,kindle with 
.jindiguation! What feelings of self-respect, what ambition of 


excelling, what desire of moral or intellectual improvement, 
could that female possess, who had once been publicly subject- 
‘| ed to such an infamous outrage? What must be the effect of 


factory, in a heated and poisonous atmosphere, from twelve to 
eighteen hours per day ? 
ter prostration of mind and body? Can there be any other re- 
sult than that they must grow up physically enervated and 
meutally degraded—a wretched compound of physical weak- 
ness and mental imbecility ? 





Can it be any thing else than an ut- 


We have argued upon the supposition that such a state of 
things, in our American establishments, was incidental. The 


vice, the misery, the moral degradation, the constant scenes of 


heart-rending wretchedness, attendant upon the English facto- 
ries, are too well known to need repetition. We have been 
promised, by the advocates of the manufacturing system, a 
better state of things in this country ; and these evils, instead 
of being considered as the natural results of the system, have 
been ascribed to local causes, a crowded population, and a des- 
titution of the means of subsistence. But it is evident local 
causes do not produce the tyranny. the oppression, the harsh 
and cruel punishments, that the extracts we have given prove 
to exist both in this country and in England. If such abuses 
are incidental—a supposition the fairest and most advantage- 
ous for their advocates—what security have we, that, in our 
own establishments, these abuses will uot spring up with a ra- 
pid growth? Already, young as our manufactories are, has 
this tyrannical spirit been exhibited. Already are our workmen 
regarded, not as moral and intellectual beings, but merely as the 
weans of rendering the investment of a capitalist more profit- 
able. If such oppression is already manifesting itself in our 
youthful manufactories, what can we reasonably expect when 
they shall have become more mature! If, when popular feel- 
ing is so strong against the manufacturing system, so many 
evils are experievced, what are we to expect if it should be- 
come the policy of the country? 


From the New England Artizan. 


Facrory Puxisuments.—Mr. Walter Paine, Jr., of Provi- 
dence, has pledged himself,as we have been informed, to prove 
that, if an instance of corporeal punishment has occurred in a 
cotton mill, the person that inflicted it was promptly discharg- 
ed. If Mr. Paine has giver such a pledge, we consider him 
rather unfortunate, as we do know it to be out of his power to 
redeem it. In addition to the solitary instance Mr. Doyle has 
named, we can, if he demand it, or if Mr. Paine require it, 
name at least, we think, one bupdred instances, that have oc- 
curred within two miles of the Artizan oflice—some of them 
recentily—in which corporeal punishment has been inflicted, in 
no very gentle manner veither, and in which the persons that 
performed the duty,so far from being dismissed, have been jus- 
tified by their employers, avd retained io the mills. 

No names shall be called, unless demanded. But two or 
three cases shall be given, for the information of Mr. Paine— 
and, should he ask for further proof of the facts, they are at 
hand, and at his service. If be will refer to William Aplin, 
Esq., of Providence, he may probably learn, from his records, 
that an action was commenced and tried before him, against a 
certain overseer in a cotton mill in this vieinity, for unmerciful- 
ly whipping a deaf and dumb boy under his control. The facts 
were fully proved ; the boy carried the marks of the rod fora 
week ; the overseer was convicted and fined, and yet retained 
his situation in the mill. The boy was beaten, by his humane 
master, uutil he was unable to stand! 

In a certain mill in this place, a lad had the thumb and fio- 
gers on ove of his hands badly lacerated by the cards. The 
overseer, instead of commisserating the sufferings of the poor 
lad, and manifesting the least sympathy for him, scolded him 
severely for the damage done the cards, and shook him till he 
fainted and Tel! to the floor! The same overseer was for some 
time ia the habit of inflicting punishments on females, as well 
as boys, some of them arrived at the years of womanhood, that 
common decency forbids us to name ; and yet be was not dis- 
missed. 

In a certain cotton mill, not five miles from this place, the 
Agent seized on a young woman, of seventeen years of age, for- 
ced her into asmall room, and beat her, until some of the hands 
in the mill, unable longer to permit such shameful conduct, 
broke into the reom and rescued the sufferer from the hands of 
the shameless ruffian. He was still retained in his station. Jo 
addition to this, we give below a statement from , Esq. 
of another case. ‘The persou who flogged the boy was not dis- 
missed. ‘This mode of chastisement is still continued, though, 
/siuee the public indignation has been aroused on the subject, it 
has become less frequent than formerly. We repeat it, if Mr. 
Paine wishes for names and proofs, he can have them.» And, if 
the number of cases quoted are not sufficient to satisfy bim, we 
will fill two columns of the Artizan, per week, with details of 
similar occurrences, for two months, if he desire it. 

A warrant issued against an overseer in a cotton mill, on the 
20th day of October, 1831, on complaint of the father of the 
boy, charging bim with whipping said boy, with a beit or lea- 
ther strap. On the 2lst the case came on for trial. The charge 
was supported by the oath of six witnesses ; the overseer was 
convicted, from which conviction the respondent appealed to 
the Court of Common Pleas, November term, 1831. His ap- 
peal was entered, and continued to May term, 1832—since 
which time he has settled the cost, and proceedings are stop- 
ped. At the time, the owner and agents appeared and assisted 
the overseer to carry on his case. The overseer was retained 
in their employ until a short time ago, if not until this day. 
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